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TEMPLE EMANUEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


“It is a magnificent instrument, worthy in every resvect of the great name you have made. A 
prominent organist played on it a week or so ago and pronounced it the finest organ on the Coast. 
His opinion is shared by many others. The organ 1s notable for power, majesty, brilliance, mellowness 
and delicacy. Every stop is a beautiful specimen of its kind—many outstandingly so—to particularize, 
the reeds and mixtures are gorgeous and certain flute-—the Harp and Chimes are entrancingly lovely. 


“The touch is the most beautiful and perfect I have ever found in an organ. The console is hand- 
some and beautifully made: the pedal measurements and their relationship to the manuals being absolutely 
right, the organ is a most comfortable one to play upon. 


“The organ has given no trouble whatsoever. Perhaps the word that comes first to mind in think- 
ing of the instrument is ‘quality’. It is an aristocrat. I shall always be grateful to you for your great 
care in insuring the perfection of every detail of this wonderful instrument. 

“With warm personal regards, 

“Cordially yours, 
(Signed) “WALLACE SABIN, 


“Organist, Temple Emanuel.” 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


677 FirtH AvENUE New York City 
ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
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Oldest a Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 
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ASTINGS 
COMPANST 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook 
in 1827. Thirty years later Francis H. 
Hastings joined the firm, retaining his in- 
terest until his death in 1916. Some years 
prior to this date Mr. Hastings turned over 
the active management to his associates, the 
present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: Boston, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEVILLE 
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853 CARNEGIE HALL 


Albert Tufts 


Modern Organ 


INSTRUCTION and RECITALS 


Dealing in Relativity, Acoustics, 
Rhythm, Histrionics, Articulation, 
Curve of the Musical Line, Seven- 
Accents, Registration Color-Laws. 


1135 West 27th Street 
Los Angeles, California 


The DEL CASTILLO THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A novel, practical system of theatre organ instruction 

by a former prominent Publix Theatres feature or- 

ganist and Harvard graduate. Rented practice 

available to outside students. 

The School’s resources include complete screen equip- 

ment, extensive photoplay library, theatre type organs, 

class lectures with screen illustration, actual picture 

playing experience, limited free practice, and every 

phase of instruction from cueing of all types to jazz 

and slide solos. Enrollment limited. 

For further information and booklet, address: 


The DEL CASTILLO THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
36-43 Loew's State Theatre Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send for This Beautiful 
Catalog. See Coupon Below. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL’S 
Beautiful New Church at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Installs 


Marr & Colton 


America’s Finest Organ 


Reverend Thomas P. Lynch writes: ““The new This is another expression of satisfaction, like so 3 
pipe organ you installed in St. Vincent De Paul’s many others from purchasers of Marr and Colton 
Church is truly a masterpiece of organ craftsmanship. _creans. 

Its wide compass, embracing power and volume to- Prominent organists who play the Marr and Colton 
gether with mellow and rich sacred tonal qualities highly endorse it for its beautiful and sacred tonal 
command wide-spread respect and admiration.” cualities. 
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Get the reason for this enthusiasm. Write for 


+ M The Marr & Colton Co., 
our Church Catalog and estimate. Wortaw New York 


We are interested in a new Marr & Colton organ for 
THE M ARR & COLTON CO our church. Will you please send us a copy of your 
BEAR IVES . . catalog “America’s Finest Organ”. We understand this 
FACTORIES - WARSAW, N. Y. does not obligate us in any way. 
Name 
Eastern Sales Office— 1560 Broadway, Suite 1314—New York 


Western Sales Office— 708 Congress Bank Bldz., Address 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations: 

c.g.cq.ge—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 

tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied 
e.d.m.v.—easy, ditticult, moderately, very. 


vHE Woops My MASTER 
has been reviewed 
ctfective and worth 


GEORGE B. NEVIN: “Inxvro 
Went,” 4p. trio s.s.a. Thiv number 
in these pages; its trio version is 
using. (Ditson 1926, 10c) 

CHARLES BENNETT: “O Sixe U 
s.t.b.c.md. <A rather pretentious anthem, 
musicianly, not commonplace, nor simple in 
something worth working cver; there is a bigness 
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Sing un-tothe Lord, 


NTO THE Lorp,” 12p. 
gocd textur>. 
treatment ; 
of spirit 
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praise. His Name; 




















Gct a copy for your own inspection; we 
like it. Exeerpt 1356. (Ditson 1926, 15<) 

W. BERWALD: “Gop or Love my Snepuerp Is,” dp. 
s. qe. me. A tuneful anthem, beginning as shown in 1357, 


that is inviting. 


Shep-herd - cious con-stant Guide; I shall not want,for 


135 


which indexes the character of the whole work, effective 
for evening service. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 

W. BERWALD: “Tritt He Come,” 5p. eq.u.e. Rather 
stately, serene, calling for careful intonation; 1358 shows 
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the style; good enough for the best services, but aiming 
at the musicianly rather than the musical. (Ditson 1926, 
12e) 

GEORGE A. BURDETT: “BrExepicrus Es DOMINE,” 7p. 
eq. me. A musicianly setting, contrapuntal enough to 
interest the choir and worth doing unaccompanied. (Ditson 
1926, 12e) 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: “He Tat Dwetiern,” 
8p. a.eq. md. The 91st Psalm will never wear out; ex- 
cerpt 1359 shows the beginning of another worthy setting; 


INTERESTING MUSIC 
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strong unisons here and there, ecunterpoint for the choir, 
vigorous harmony passages, life and variety; examine a 
copy. (Ditson 1926, 12¢) 

GUILMANT (A. H. RYDER): “THeEe Ovr Saviour WE 
Aporr,” 4p. eq.u. e. We do not quite recognize the source 
from which this is taken, but it is smooth, reposeful, mu- 
sicianly and musical, has a good climax in a correctly mild 
way, and is worth adding to every repertoire. (Ditson 
1926, 12c) 

SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES: “Tue Lorp’s PRAYER,” 
12p.e.u. 8-part writing. This is not for ordinary choirs, 
nor for ordinary churches; it is an unusually fine big 
thing for concert programs and for special church musi- 
cales. Musically and musicianly it is everything even the 
best of us could want, yet it is not difficult so far as 
writing goes but only because of the style required, the 
finish and beauty of tone that must match the quality of 
the work. Even if you cannot use it often in your church 
by all means add it to ycur repertoire for the sake of the 
benefit it will be to vour rehearsal. (Fischer 1925, 15c) 

Secular 

W. BERWALD: “In Sprinc,” 6p. women's 2-part 
chorus, tuneful, simple, sprightly. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 

ELIAS BLUM: “On tHE Sunset Trait,” a “scene for 
solo voices and chorus of men,” 55p. orchestral parts rent- 
able, piano accompaniment. Text begins: “As I was riding 
one day all alone—Jog along hoss, jog along—Here came 
a girl on a pie-eyed roan—And I ain’t in a hurry nohow.” 
So it isn’t a funeral song nor intended for the Harvard 
Glee Club. With or without seenery. Looks mighty in- 
teresting, tuneful, rhythmic, easy, practical, and above all 
entertaining. Any fairly good glee club could handle it 
ereditably. (Ditson 1926) 

F. C. BORNSCHEIN: “Sra Gypsy,” 6p. 4-part men’s 
chorus, sprightly, in harmonic style with an_ interesting 
piano accompaniment, worthy of a wide acceptance. (Dit- 
son 1926, 12c) 

F. C. BORNSCHEIN: “Kyicut or BetiLenem,” secu- 
lar part-song, 4p. eq. ud. A musical bit in harmonic 
style, as suited to a liberal church service as to the concert 
program; worthv of vour use. (Fischer 1926, 12c) 

LEO DELIBES: “O Tuov Crvet Sea,” 3-part women’s 
chorus, 9p. md. The piano supplies an essential element; 
rhythmic and melodic. (Ditson 1925, 15c) 

JOHN FOULDS: Scorrish Kettic Sones for mixed 
chorus. “Cro’ Chaillean,” “John Hielandman,” “Oime,” 
“Quindry Bav”, “West Highland Boat Song”, each pub- 
lished separately and calling for a director i in sympathy 
with things Seoteh. For your Scotch program inspect this 
series. (Paxton 1925) 

HARVEY B. GAUL: “Sone or Fettowsnrp,” 4-part 
men’s chorus, 10p. md. <A rousing song for a fine glee 
elnb, written by a man who knows how to handle men’s 
voices. Wants a good crowd to do it well. Get it. (Ditson 
1926. 15¢) 

GRETCHANINOFF: “Sriumper Sone,” 3-part chorus 
or trio for women’s voices, 3p. me. A beautiful lullaby 
of practical valnes. (Ditson 1926, 8c) 

WM. LESTER: “WuHerF do ALL THE Datstes Go,” 2- 
nart chorus for women’s voices, 5p. me. A graceful enough 
hit of mnsie, bnt the text seems to say it is for children. 
(Ditson 1926, 12¢) 
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A Cordial Invitation 








is extended to all who appreciate the achievement of the fine arts of organ building, 
to come and inspect the Welte Philharmonic Organ in its new home. In April the 
Welte-Mignon Studios will be ready in tre new Welte Building at 695 Fifth Ave- 
nue, between 54th and 55th Streets, two blocks above the present location at 665, 


choir, - where the business has been carried on for 
ine a SiS —— the past twelve years. The Welte Phil- 
2 We it AL, Si harmonic Reproducing Organ reperforms 
source | ' ; = exactly the recorded music of the world’s 
, = f Ih eet eee ae greatest organists, precisely as they per- 
Seem iF ™ . sonally have played it; the reproduction 
is perfect in every detail. 
sate ; The Welte Organ Company is prepared to 
e bic 1 oe bf He bn build church, concert, and reproducing organs 
musi- ai OS d A ee of any size, having voicers of international 
n the hil ee a i experience and reputation, action and mechanism 
ar as aed — : oe ae scientifically designed and reliably built, manu- 
1, the (a. ie ~enr ) facturing facilities in important respects un- 
ro jes oT Rete As a equalled elsewhere, with an artistic and technical 
“pn wc AH : group in charge that is interested in high quality 


only, and able to maintain its standard. 
| ee eee : — Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Organist and Cheir- 
part ete | ' master of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue 
ae | in ; 4 ee at 53rd Street, New York, wrote of the 
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yet ‘January 24th, 1927.” 
sting | 
(Dit- : ay err i a Re “Heartiest congratulations on the very beautiful in- 
: a ’ Mg strument which you have installed in the Ira Allen 
se Chapel at the University of Vermont. It was my great 
secu- 4 privilege to give the opening recital recently, and I have 
nonic ix no hesitation in saying that from a mechanical stand- 
¥ point the organ is all that one could desire. The voicing 
neert ae is unusually fine, the individul stops having much char- 
Ste i } < acter and charm. The ensemble in the ff is quite superb. 
men’s ‘ , ee naib z bi ce “During the evening recital, I sat in the chapel 
; ; as * ; ES re amongst an audience of over twelve hundred, and lis- 
nent; ee ea . bias Vine 1 oe $ tened to a recital given by the following artists: Alfred 
; wall Hollins, Edwin H. Lemare, Lynnwood Farnam, Clarence 
ixed Eddy, Harry Goss-Custard, and myself. 
“i ” : . :. <a a “For over an hour and a half the audience seemed 
Ime,” , “3 ; EN Pree rat EL i Bae H spellbound and astonished, for the recital was given from 
pub- Hi= ; iH peri ; the ‘records’ of these men; and their very individuality 
‘ oe a “2 cane a seemed to speak from the records as one sat and lis- 
vathy “OG : = f k } ; 1 j tened to this most marvellous invention, the Welte Phil- 
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NEGRO SPIRITUAL (FISHER): “Srean Away,” 4- 
part mixed chorus, 5p. md. A beautiful number, useful 
for a concert program or an informal evening service. 
(Ditson 1926. 12c¢) 

NEGRO SPIRITUAL (FISHER): “Every Time I 
Free. Tue Spirit,” mixed chorus, 9p. me. Of good flavor, 
good workmanship, sober enough for a church service too. 
(Ditson 1926, 15c) 

A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN: “Royat PLayMATE,” an oper- 
etta for children, 36p. orchestral parts rentable, piano 
accompaniment. Singing and speaking, with only a very 
little part-writing or harmony. Sprightly, rhythmic, tune- 
ful; make a memorandum of it for the day when it will 
be just what your junior choir wants. (Ditson 1926) 

R. M. STULTS: “Spring Caron,” 3-part chorus for 
women’s voices, 6p. me. Tuneful, rhythmic, a fine thing 
for practical musie making. Get it for your choir’s sake. 
(Ditson 1926, 12¢c) 

HERBERT J. TILY: “PrEAceMAKeER,” 4p. men’s chorus. 
u.e. Trumpet Taps called for at one place. It opens with 
close harmony on “Aw,” merely vocal tone, no words in 
the introductory page. Written in short seore it is the 
equal of an 8-page work; vigorous, asks for top B-flats, 
and all sorts of things by way of interpretation. Get a 
copy for inspection. (Ditson 1926, 10c) 


Current Publications List 


Compiled by ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers wlio make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.ge—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred 
tet, quartet (pre ferred) or chorus. 
-a.t.b.h.l.m.-—solos, duets, etc. 
u.—organ accompanied, unaccompanied. 
easy, diticult, moderate, very. 


) or quar- 
¢ 
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Anthems 


in My 


3e 


F. L. Calver: “God 

(Schmidt 10c¢) 

T. F. Candlyn: “Beloved Let us Love One Another,” 8p. 
eq. b. md. (Sehmidt 12c) 

C. Cappelen: “A Prayer,” arr. N. L. Norden, 5p. ¢. a. 

me. (Gray 12c) 

Fehrmann: “Easter Song,” 

(Gray 12c) 

(. Forsyth: “Jerusalem’s Wall,” 5p. eq. b. me, (Gray 12e) 

J. L. Galbraith: “They That Wait on the Lord,” 8p.- qe. 

. me. (Schmidt 12¢) 

C. Harris: “All Thy Works Praise Thee O .Lord,”, 8p. 
eq. a. me. (Sehmidt 12c) j 

Il. P. Hopkins: “Faster Hymn,” 
12¢) 


Ke yy lve ff : 


I Head,” 4p. eq. md. 


i Sp. ladies’ chorus, u. md. 


+ 


7p. qe. a.t. e. (Presser 
A, 
6p. Looks very good. (Ditson 12c) 

\. Mackinnon: “For Ah the Master is So Fair,’ 
e, t.obligato. md, (Gray 15c) 
Do.: “Sheey and Lamhs.” 
F. MeCollin: “Resurrection,” 
15e) 

T. Noble: “Into the Weods my Master -Went,” 
eq. u. md. (Schmidt 12¢) 
S. Youne: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” 10p. 
me. (Grav 15¢) 


eq. @C. a 
’ 10p. 
gs 
me. (Gray 12e).- 
u. 6-part. (Ditso¥ 


TI. 
Gp. ea. U. 
10p. e. 


pe 
DY. 


T 


Songs, ete. 
V. Demarest: “FIymn of the Last Supper,” 5p. 
me. (Ditson 40c) 
A. W. Dorteh: “Come Toly Ghost.” 6p. duet st. e. (Gray 
50e) 


h. 1. m. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


“Alleluia Christ Ts Risen,” arr. H. Gaul, ; 


i 


10-4 


T. Dubois: “My God,” (from “Last Words”) med. voice. 
e. (Ditson 50c) 

A. Vaneuf: “Gethsemane,” 2p. hm. e. (Ditson 40c) 

Secular Songs 

H. A. Mackinnon: “O Lark Sweet Lark,” 4p. h. me. 
(Gray 50c) 

Do.: “To An Old Tune,” 3p. t. e. (Gray 50c) 

Organ Music 

G. A. Burdett: Retrocessional on Coronation, 5p. md. 
(Schmidt 50c) 

E. Dagnino: Childhood, 7p. d. (Fischer 60c) 

Do.: Festival Prelude, 6p. me. (Fischer 60c) 

Do.: Morning in the Forest, 8p. md. (Fischer 60c) 

M. de Jong: Praeludium en Fuga, 19p. d. (Seyffardt’s) 

Various 

E. Douglas: “The Office of the Holy Eucharist,” Mass 
in Am. 40p. ¢. e. English text. (B.M.C. 60c) 

“English Hymnal,” edited by J. L. Bennett, 51p. “Organ 
and Choir Book of Varied Accompaniments and Des- 
eants,” giving about two dozen tunes from the English ° 
Hymnal. (Oxford University Press $1.75) 

“Guide Book for American Students,” the study of music 
in Germany, 70p., published by the University Depart- 
ment of the North German Lloyd, “the first of a series 
of booklets, an attempt to reestablish international 
musical relations.” An attractive, informative, beauti- 
fully printed booklet. 

“Thousand and One Nights in Opera,” by F, H. Martens, 
487p. “tells the plots and places the musie of some 
1550 operas and ballets, old and new.” To be reviewcd 
later. (Appleton $3.50) 


Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


From Germany I have received an interesting Passa- 

CAGLIA AND Fuaue, Op. 27, by A. Busch; it is difficult and 
would not interest the average audience but if you are 
playing a Guild recital it might be different. : 
More interesting and useful are the Sinm0urrEN Op. 31, 
and the THREE ENXpRESSIONSTRUCKE, Op.32, by Paul 
Krause; they are of moderate difficulty and make little 
demands on the organ; of use for service music. 

One of the most charming pieces I have seen for some 
time is the Curnstr Fayre by R. Goss Custard (Schott). 
Mr. Goss Custard -publishes all too little organ music if 
this is the type of work he can do. I have played it a 
number of times and it always gets a big hand. It is not 
at all difficult and goes on.almost any sort of organ. A 
jolly little recital number that should prove useful to 
theater organists. 

From the Oxford University Press comes a fine Post- 
LUDE ON THE O1p 100 by Ernest B. Farrar, only four pages 
hut extremely effective on a big organ. 

Novello gives Procrsstonat by Basil Harwood that I 
find very long drawn out and uninteresting, and a fine 
\rueGRo by H. Greenhill—a new name in, organ musie, but 

‘this piece makes us want to see more from the same pen. 
It is an excellent postlude or recital piece, fairly easy and 
effective on a small orean. 
.: Paxton has a splendid work, Pepa Prayrne, by Dr. 
Tom Haigh, in which is hound up twenty vears of teach- 
ing experience ;-the result is one of the finest things of 
ita kind that I knew of, and any student that goes through 
this book in the right wav need have no fear as to his 
or her pedal technic. Part one consists of all kinds of 
exercises for the feet and part two consists of 38 pages 
containing 95 excerpts fromstandard organ works of all 
schools, with complete pedal indications. T recommend it 
-most heartily. to ell, ae 
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.“DEEM’S TAYLOR'S 


The King’s Henchman 


_IN WORLD PREMIERE 
REACHES NEW GOAL 


PRONOUNCED SUCCESS ATTENDS 
FIRST HEARING 
ON ANY STAGE” 


—Musical America 


“An American Opera Victory” 
—The Musical Digest 
“‘The critics have had their say. They agree that 
‘The King’s Henchman’ has scored a swift and bril- 
liant success.” 
—New York Evening Post 
“An opera has been written by two Americans 
which needs no chauvinism to lean upon, but which 
can be seriously discussed in the light of international 
music.” 
—Olga Samaroff in N. Y. Evening Post 
“The best American opera we have ever heard.” 
—Lawrence Gilman in Herald-Tribune 


‘Poetic and glamorous.” 
—Olin Downes in N. Y. Times 


“By far the most noteworthy native operatic effort 


yet produced.” 
—S. Chotzinoff in. N. Y. World 


Procure for your Library a copy of the 
PiaNno-VocaL ScorE OF 


“THE Kinc’s HENCHMAN” 
Price $5.00 


A limited number of ‘De Luxe Edition copies signed by 


Deems Taylor . 
Price $25.00 


Miscellaneous Novelties for Organ 


Dedication. From “Thru the Looking Glass’ suite 
By Deems Taylor 


Transcribed by Charles Courboin 

Intermezzo George W. Andrews 
The Squirrel Powell Weaver 
Preludio Festival E. Dagnino 
DAIROMID 6.54.5 cso N occa seuee E. Dagnino 
Mattino nel Bosco E. Dagnino 


An Advance Announcement: 
Due to keen interest displayed in novelties for Organ and 


Piano, for concert or recital use, we have arranged to place on 
sale, no later than on April 15th: 


Joseph W. Clokey’s 
SYMPHONIC PIECE 


(in five movements) . 


remarkably effective opus which we recommend for any 
Festival program. Place your order at once. 


Address 


p J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
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NEW 
ORGAN MUSIC 


Net 

BERWALD, W. Marche Nuptiale $.50 
This. brilliant and stately march well suits the picture of 
a wedding cortege, 

DIGGLE, ROLAND. Choral Symphonique 
It is a fantasia on four well-known hymns, treated con- 
trapuntally at times; and at other places with free fig- 
uration, 

GRANFIELD, ARTHUR TRAVES. Album leaf 

(Arr. by Roland Diggle) 
This lyric piece at once suggests the widest use. It is 
enriched by tasteful registration, clear and colorful. 

GRANFIELD, ARTHUR TRAVES. Chant d’Amour 

(Arr. by Roland Diggle) 
This is a pleasing sentimental melody with a more pas- 
sionate and agitated middle section. 

KERN, CARL WILHELM. Prelude Religioso. Op. 483 
Calm and reposeful piece is beautifully adapted to a 
quiet church service. 

MASON, ALFRED T. Dawn 
After some mysterious preluding, the serene and flowing 
melody of this charming piece assumes sway. 

NEVIN, GORDON BALCH. By the Lake 

(Barcarolle-Impromptu) 
The graceful main theme has the true barcarolle feeling 
in very musicianly expression. 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI. Prelude, in C minor. 

Op. 23, No. 5. (Trans. by Gordon Balch Nevin) 
Splendid music in a practical arrangement. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, NIKOLAS. Romance in A- 
flat. (Trans. by H. Clough-Leighter) 
Made entirely from one melodic phrase, surrounded by 
changing harmonies and exquisite counter-melodies. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Ave Maria 

(Arr. by Edwin H. Lemare) 
Schubert’s heavenly melody seems to have acquired new 
beauties brought out by the registration. 

TCHAIKOVSKY, P. I. Humoresque 

(Trans. by H. Clough-Leighter) 
Light staccato quality prevades most of this piquant 
piece The registration is sparkling ard varied. 





Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A NEW ORGAN NUMBER 
RIPPLING WATERS 


by Paul C. Tonner - - - Price, 50c 
An attractive number of grace, symmetry and melodiousness. 
Desirable for teaching and concert. 


AN EASTER ENSEMBLE 
EASTER CHIMES 


For Violin, ’Cello, Harp 
f ; and Organ 
by Philo A. Otis - - - Price, $1.25 
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CLAYTON fF. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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eS 1 Why Modern Scientific ? 


F Ir st Year Music History | Reason No. 2 
By THOMAS TAPPER ; We expect all pupils to be 


Dr. Tapper has added a new volume in his series of First fair pianists; in place of 


Year Text Books,—--an ideal book for beginning the study of di hi h h 
musical history. It is a compact yet comprehensive presen- studies whic ave a 


tation of the subject, logically developed from the infancy of 
music to modern times. The narrative, though direct and’ Grade One manual part 


concise, nevertheless includes enough detail to render the $ s 
story human and interesting and to indicate the natural re- we use sections of interest- 


lationship of persons, causes and events. Questions at the : . a aaa : 
end of each chapter outline the principal topics for discussion. Ing organ music In which 
Price $1.75 net. the pedal part overcomes 
: the special difficulty of the 


Other Volumes in ; pupil. 


The First Year Series of Text Books § Fragments of both an- 
By Dr. Tapper ° cient and modern compo- 
First Year Theory : sitions are used for this 
First Year Melody Writing : purpose. 
First Year Harmony This requires more 
Second Year Harmony : thought on the part of the 
First Year Analysis , instructor but is of infinite- 


First Year Counterpoint . 
repo ly more benefit to the pupil. 


Key to First Year Harmony 
(with additional exercises) 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY af MUSIC 
JOHN J./HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 
Announcing SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE OF SIX WEEKS, June 27th to August 6th 


Pupils have advantages of lessons and Lesson Ist Week—Preparatory Work for 
practice before the Screen in the School’s Screen Playing 
Little Motion Picture Theatre. . a ayin g of News 


Weekly 
—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Comedy 


The School is equipped with Little and Cartoon tricks 
Motion Picture Theatre and ten practice 6th —P laying of Pathe Re- 
organs of modern theatre type. view 


Special attention to Theatre Re- tid 
pertoire including Classic—Popu- 4th 
lar—Jazz. th 




















Send for Address: Secretary, American Conservatory 
Special Circular 521 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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MR. CHARLES ALVA LANE 


One of the original partners and founders of the firm of Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
of Alliance, Ohio, master organ builders, the subject of our second article on Organ 
Builders of America. 
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Editorial Reflections 


A Little Cake 


PASE SLA Hog a BS ASSING the bread and 
or MERICANPS butter stage because 
i Ry bread and butter are no 
% fy longer enough, my friend 

i Mr. Carl F. Mueller, who 

me. ~ has astonished me for 
wien: Ks years with the quality of 
Pn al his programs and the per- 


— and the pe 
Khe Betered sistence of his church in 


nes ORAS backing him, proclaims 
th: it an organist, a church organist, may 
expect even a little cake now and then. 


Iiow? Earn it. Simple, isn’t it? We 
never thought of that. 

Does anybody remember our sub-cap- 
tion on page 261 of the September 1926 
issue? Mr. Carl F. Mueller Applauded 
in the Midst of a Sunday Morning Ser- 
vice, it said. I do not believe the Mil- 
waukee citizens—those who still attend 
church — are demented nor even fer- 
mented. Applauding in the midst of a 
church service may be excusable; read the 
article, and excuse or condemn as you 
see fit. 

Then read Mr. Mueller’s life-history 
herewith presented at my command, and 
learn how to add a little cake to our bread 
and butter diet. 

The importance of the chorus choir, the 
volunteer chorus preferred, has been over- 
looked. A quartet of solo voices, however 


wonderful they may be individually, how- 
ever perfect in ensemble, is only a cheap 
substitute for church music. A volunteer 
chorus, managed on a bonus plan if the 
trustees can be persuaded that money 
thus spent is not spent at ‘all but invested 
on five hundred percent interest, will yive 
the organist not only something real and 
genuine in the way of musical pleasures, 
but will also give his bank account some- 
thing it never before received. 

Mr. Mueller champions the cause of the 
regular Sunday services as opposed to the 
effort often wasted on special monthly 
musicales. We need to thunder against 
these musicales until we have knocked 
them entirely out of church practise and 
brought our wandering attentions back 
to the basic business of the humdrum 
Sundayism. ‘To knock the humdrum out 
of it is our chief business. How would 
a theater fare if once a month it had a 
special program? The public would in- 
fer, rightly, that the rest of the time there 
was but little effort being spent to make 
programs attractive. I never thought of 
this until reading Mr. Mueller’s article. 

Do we like Mr. Mueller’s ideas? It 
doesn’t matter. We are trying to dis- 
cover how to get salaries raised. His 
ideas did that for him. If your salary 
isn’t satisfactory, and if you have no ideas 
of your own that have worked, why don’t 
vou take a whack at his which have? 
[t’s reasonable. 





Bread and Butter Problems of the Organist 
ARTICLE 2: 


Give Your 48 Sundays a Thought 


Special Musicales are Delightful But They Develop Only Pride and Publicity 
It’s the Way You Handle the Daily Grind that Counts Most 
The Quartet Choir Must Disappear Completely 


By CARL F. MUELLER 


EGO ney ERE IS NO secret for- 
ME RICANSS mula or mystic manner 
x ORGANIST whereby an organist may 
R # increase his salary. The 
a only method known to me 
scan be summed up into 
mw just one word, and that 
eee Will prove equally effec- 
Se Bae tive in other fields of en- 
4p) deavor; it is just simply 
Work, and more Work and yet more 
WORK. To the doubting Thomases let 
me say, by way of concrete example, that 
a strict devotion to this little word has 
brought me salary increases of more than 
100% during a period of ten years; and 
I know that my case is by no means out 
of the ordinary. I am equally confident 
that the same thing can be duplicated in 
any other locality or church. 

Some one has rightly said that no one is 
indispensable. And yet—there is such a 
thing as making one’s self and work of 
such vital importance to an institution 
that evervone recognizes the value as well 
as the necessity of the same. Then not 
only the congregation but the larger com- 
munity as well accepts your leadership, 
looks to you for standards—and the in- 
evitable result is the fulfillment of Serip- 
tures that ‘‘the rest shall be added unto 
you’’. 

Now the question logically arises, How 
may an organist prove himself of value 
to a church? Of utmost importance, it 
seems to me, should be his devotion to the 
eause. An organist may be said to be 
lacking in that devotion when on Sunday 
morning he scans the congregation and in 
his heart thinks: ‘‘What fools these mor- 
tals be!’’ Any good salesman will tell 
you that before you can hope to sell 
others, you have to become “‘sold’’ your- 
self. Anyone who is not absolutely cer- 


1 

: 
4 
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tain of the position, power, and impor- 
tance of the church in our world to-day, 
but looks to the church only as a medium 
for supplying hima job, is already doomed 
to failure. Church music was, is, and 
must always be the hand-maiden of re- 
ligion, it cannot stand on musical merit 
alone. 

It may not be amiss to say just a word 
in this connection regarding a matter that 
is all too often assumed. I refer to what 
is most essential, namely character. 
Wouldn’t it be well to make this our 
constant prayer, ‘‘Lord, help me to be 
what people think I am’’? We do look 
so pious and act so piously in the organ 
loft, sing such devout songs and play such 
heavenly tunes on Sundays, and then the 
rest of the week well, this was 
not intended to be a sermon. 

To my mind, second of importance is 
activity, or better stated, a program. 
Wondering on Saturday afternoon what 
to play or what to have sung on Sunday 
will certainly not produce a fine, coordi- 
nated service. I have frequently read 
and heard it stated that ministers as a 
class were only luke-warm towards the 
church music in general, fearing that too 
much emphasis in that direction would 
tend to weaken their prestige. If that 
were true—and I doubt it very much 
because my own experience has been just 
the opposite-—it would be a very sad state 
of affairs to say the least. On the con- 
trary, I am willing to go on record as 
stating that practically every minister re- 
joices in attractive church music and 
more than one has told me that the better 
the music the better he can preach. I 
am wondering whether there are not 
many church organists who are passing 
up a great opportunity of mutual benefit 
by not having frequent conference with 
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their minister? He is only an ordinary 
mortal, same as you and I, and will wel- 
come any suggestion you may offer, and 
in return you may find him a genuine 
source of inspiration. For eight years I 
had the pleasure as well as the privilege 
of being associated with one of the finest 
Christian gentlemen in any pulpit. Him- 
self a great thinker, scholar and orator, 
he never failed to give public utterance 
to the value and power of the music of the 
church. His kindly advice and ever-wise 
counsel were of inestimable value in lay- 
ing the policies for the music of the 
church; he was a constant stimulus for 
greater and nobler efforts. 

How many churches are there in any 
community where a definite policy for the 
music is being carried out? No one can 
say their name is legion. How many 
churches with a definite music program 
have made a genuine impress on their 
respective communities? Excepting our 
larger music centers where there may be 
several, we seldom find more than one 
church in any one locality that stands out 
head and shoulders above any others in 
a musical way. If we were to take the 
time to investigate this one outstanding 
church, we would find in each instance, I 
am quite sure, a personality powerful in 
leadership and dedicating himself to 
better church music, as the direct cause. 
Loeal conditions are pretty much the 
same everywhere. 

As I view the situation, it is not at all 
a matter of money, but purely and simply 
one of leadership. In fact I venture the 
statement (and I write largely from per- 
sonal experience) that there is not a 
church in the land that will not pay its 
minister of music a salary commensurate 
to his value to the institution. And after 
all, isn’t that just an every-day business 
proposition? Show me a bank or any 
cther business institution that will pay 
someone $200 a month for doing a $75 
piece of work! On the other hand, let 
the $75 man prove his worth and the 
shrewd. business man will not be slow to 
recognize in a substantial way his value 
to himself and his organization. Let’s 
not forget that every church has at least 
some business men in its membership— 
and some are shrewd! : 


That much for generalities. The suc- 
cessful organist must constantly vary his 
service programs. Nothing could be more 
uninteresting from the standpoint of the 
church-goer, than to know before arriving 
at church just what the musical menu will 
be. To that end, the element of novelty 
and surprise should be occasionally in- 
troduced, but of course always in a 
churchly and dignified manner. Every- 
thing for the service, including the 
hymns, should receive careful prepara- 
tion. Nothing makes a worse impression 
on the congregation, or is more out of 
place at a church service, than half-pre- 
pared music. To quote a prominent con- 
temporary church musician: ‘‘We adhere 
largely to a double-standard in our 
churches to-day. One standard for the 
pulpit and a quite different one for the 
choir-loft’’. I make it a practise of 
spending at least half of each day at my 
church. This gives me ample time to 
prepare the programs for the monthly 
organ recitals, as well as the Sunday 
music. I never take refuge behind such 
an attitude as for instance, ‘‘ Well, folks, 
what shall we sing to-night?’’ I prepare 
for every one of the rehearsals of my two 
choirs and always know what we are 
going to sing and how. 

Incidentally, it is my humble opinion 
that the future of music in our American 
churches lies neither in the solo quartet 
nor the paid chorus, but in the volunteer 
church choir. We have no difficulty in 
maintaining an adult mixed choir of fifty 
and a girls’ choir of forty voices. The 
former does more than half of its singing 
unaccompanied. How is it done? First 
of all, by being fair and square and honest 
with every one and expecting only from 
others what I do myself. Then by sing- 
ing only the best music in the best pos- 
sible manner. There is no satisfaction 
greater than a piece of work well done. 
Furthermore, everybody likes to belong to 
an organization in which membership 
means something. My choirs are never 
come-and-go propositions. A person 
either belongs or does not belong. This 
is quite generally understood and hence 
we are known as an up-and-coming propo- 
sition. Irregularities of any kind are not 
in our repertoire and we try to be in every 
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way a selfrespecting musical organization, 
differing only from the secular choruses 
in that we have a church back-ground. 

A sure way of holding the interest of a 
choir is by magnifying its work and 
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be stimulated if a church establishes a 
reputation for fine music at all its regular 
services. Special services should then re- 
ceive as much attention and consideration 
as local conditions seem to warrant. 
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THIS INVESTMENT IS USELESS— 


unless it is played. 


In the new Westminster Catholic Cathedral in London this 4-75-4154 Willis Organ 


is used for recitals as well as for the services, as noted in connection with the Frontispiece for March. 
Our photo is an example of the camera work of Mr. Gilbert Benham; every stop-knob in the original 


photo is easily readable under the magnifying glass. 


pay; if we work eight, we get that much more. 


There is much discussion of the 
as in the 


making each member feel that his is a 
genuine contribution. Give them plenty 
to do, but don’t let choir work become 
burdensome. In my own church, we try 
to avoid many special services, which of 
course always involve special rehearsals. 
We emphasize the Sunday morning ser- 
vice and always try to do some fine music. 
It has been my observation that in a great 
many places the regular Sunday work 
seems to be secondary and the real effort 
is concentrated on a monthly or bi- 
monthly musicale. This in my estimation 
is all wrong and will certainly not have 
the best reaction on choir, congregation, 
or community. Church attendance, choral 
interest, and the organist’s status will all 


If we work one hour a day, we get an hour’s 


Mr. Mieller is an advocate of getting more pay by earning 
it, and earning it by working more hours and using more thought and less tradition. 


It’s reasonable. 


gigantic waste of equipment represented by a church if its building is, 
good old days, used but one day out of seven. 


So much has been said and written, re- 
garding organ recitals that I can add only 
from my own experience. When my an- 
nual series of monthly organ recitals be- 
gan ten years ago the older and more 
established organists all tried to dis- 
courage me by saying that maybe such 
things would attract in some cities but 
most certainly not in Milwaukee. This 
did not prove to be a fact; I maintain that 
with persistency any good organist can 
create a demand for organ recitals. How- 
ever, not by playing the old academic type 
vf program in an unrhythmie, uncolorful 
and pedantic sort of a way. Because of 
the church environment and church at- 
iwosphere an organ recital will likely be 
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DOESN’T THIS INVITE USE? 
The new Kilgen Organ in St. Vincent’s Church, Los 
Angeles, is a constant appeal to be heard and played. 
An organist with such an instrument has a golden op- 
portunity to make himself valuable to his church and 
his community; the organ and choir of any church are 
an asset in the organist’s hands, but they must be used 
for public good or no profit will come to the organist. 
The mere possession of an organ like this represents 
an annual expenditure, in interest on equipment, of 
from $3,000 to $5,000; the church service cannot be 
perverted for the organ’s or organist’s benefit, but there 
are six other days in each week when both can be heard 
with profit to the whole community and especial profit 
to the church itself. 


the oldest and most formal affair in the 
world. It is largely up to the organist 
to overcome this obstacle by injecting the 
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humanizing element into his recitals. I 
always give a brief and simple verbal ex- 
planation of each selection before playing 
it and I have been often told that this 
feature was fully as enjoyable as the 
music itself. Then, too, I always have 
the assistance of a vocal artist, believing 
that no matter how well an instrument 
may be played it becomes tiresome if there 
is nothing to break the monotony. A 
casual observance will show that most of 
our great concert artists (not organists!) 
are evidently of like opinion. 

In conclusion let me say that even the 
most pessimistic church organist must 
admit that a new day has arrived in 
church music circles. While there have 
always been some churches everywhere 
that have stressed the value of good 
church music and have consequently pro- 
spered, the movement for more and better 
church music is now quite universal. 
Witness the great number of fine and ex- 
pensive organs that are being installed 
every year, and the effort being made 
everywhere to raise the standard of 
church music. The rest it seems to me is 
up to the individual organist. Let him 
show by his every act and deed that he is 
in full sympathy with everything the 
church is striving to accomplish. Let him 
give whole-heartedly and enthusiastically 
of his time and talent, and always re- 
member that nothing is too good for the 
church services and thus all things work- 
ing together for good shall in due time 
bring him his just reward. 





Organ Builders of America 
ARTICLE 2 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company 


How a Professional Musician and a Builder of Organs Became Good Friends 
And Established an Intimate Organ Building Partnership 
That is Ministering to a Small but Growing 
And Discriminating Clientele 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


2A SES. ams ING an enduring 
ae MERICAN z nies of any kind is 
PAG ORGANIST q considerable of a task in 
’ py these days. In the organ 
#, @ world we have, fortun- 
1 ately, no trust, no mon- 
@ opoly on quality, and few 
“\ I vicious trade practices. 
y or Ponemee M The first complete and 
GSA fl detailed account of any 
one organ factory in America appeared 
in these pages almost two years ago and 
appropriately dealt with the builder who 
had lavished the greatest atttention upon 
the organ players, who in turn lavished 
such attention upon him that he was quick 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
presented, and, coupling kindly but keen 
professional criticism with his own great 
native ability, he soon produced an organ 
that was a work of art. 

This second detailed history deals with 
less spectacular workers—two modest men 
who wanted only to enjoy their work; 
they did not even interest themselves in 
striving to attain such places in the world 
as the achievements of their hands and 
hearts and brains entitled them to. Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. until recent years were 
content with a prosperity that crowded 
their factory to the limit and gave them 
never an idle day throughout their long 
working years. But the march of prog- 
ress refuses to allow good workmanship 
to be shut up in a lone corner, and today 
the Company is a ready bidder for any 
contract anywhere in America. The most 
critical field of the residence organ attests 
their artistic achievements. 

Two men in chief are the makers of 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. They are Mr. Al- 
fred Hillgreen, now deceased, and Mr. 
Charles Alva Lane. The former was the 


factory man, the latter was and is the 
business man and supervisor of the sales 
and office work. Mr. Lane travels much, 
both independently and in the interests of 
his firm. He sells organs when he has to, 
hut if his sense of duty did not get the 
better of his personal inclinations a pur- 
chasing committee would probably find 
him digressing into discussions on the ab- 
stract subjects of psychology or other 
branches of philosophy. 

Of the history or personality of the 
Hillgreens it will be impossible to record 
very liberally, but we are a little more 
fortunate with regard to Mr. Lane of 
whose career and personality we have 
more data. 


MR. ALFRED HILLGREEN 


THe LATE Mr. ALFRED HILLGREEN was 
born June 6th, 1859, in Jonkoping, Swe- 
den, and came to America in 1881, be- 
coming a naturalized citizen in 1895. Mr. 
Hillgreen was above all else a builder of 
organs, and nothing else mattered, not 
even a college education, though he was 
an omnivorous reader and an entertaining 
talker both in public and as a conversa- 
tionalist. His first work in America was 
with the Hillstrom Reed Organ Company, 
whence he went five years later to the 
Lancashire-Marshall Organ Co.’s factory 
in Moline, Tll., and thence to the Salem 
Church Organ Co., Salem, Ohio. 

In 1898 he became one of the partners 
in the establishment of the present firm, 
and a quarter of a century later, death 
terminated his work on October 3, 1923. 
He was a devout Churchman, and served 
on the council of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in his home city for a great many 
vears. He was an indefatigable worker, 





HILLGREEN, LANE & CoO. 


THE LATE MR. ALFRED HILLGREEN 


holding himself responsible for every 
waking moment of his life. 

I want to include a story told by one 
of Mr. Hillgreen’s associates of the pe- 
riod, which illustrates some of the traits 
of his character—his persistance and 
courage. 

‘*At an early stage of the firm’s history, 
a contract was assigned involving a coup- 
ler system of new and intricate character 
for which there was no precedent. Mr. 
W. L. Mayer of Pittsburgh, whose serv- 
ices to the art have never been adequately 
recognized by the craft, was then em- 
ployed by the Carnegie Fund to appraise 
the claims of churches applying for ap- 
propriations. With some misgivings as to 
the competency of so young a concern to 
construct a mechanical system that to 
some of the oldest firms had proved im- 
possible, the award was nevertheless made. 

‘‘ As the delivery date approached, with 
much of the work completed, a certain 
anxiety became manifest throughout the 
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factory as to this complex coupler system 
and the extended octave treatment. 

*‘At this juncture Mr. Hillgreen one 
morning appeared in the factory in a mood 
of unusual buoyancy, and announced that 
work would begin at once on the Pneu- 
matic Coupler device. He had quietly 
worked out a system of construction 
which he believed presented a solution of 
the problem. The work was completed 
and shipment of the organ made within 
the period specified in the contract. 

‘*Mr. Hillgreen was supervising the in- 
stallation and when the work was nearing 
completion a most distressing condition 
presented itself; for, with the application 
of the sub-and super-couplers, ‘‘running’’ 
developed to an excruciating degree. 
Work continued long after midnight but 
brought no solution. Exhausted with work 
and worry, Mr. Hillgreen sought rest in 
sleep. In a restless half-doze, as if by 
inspiration, the solution came to him. He 
had failed to flood the borings of the coup- 
ler-board, and wind was inter-penetrat- 
ing the channels. 

‘*Convineed that his vision was authen- 
tic he arose and persuaded a shop-keeper 
who lived near to provide, even at that 
untimely hour, the material that was 
needed to correct the trouble. Without 
arousing his assistant, Mr. Hillgreen re- 
moved the wilderness of wind-conveying 
tubes that had been employed in the coup- 
ler device and flooded the borings with 
air-proof material. With the reinsertion 
of these borings, the desired results were 
realized. Mr. Mayer was called and a 
thorough testing of the new coupler sys- 
tem resulted in unqualified endorsement 
and hearty congratulations. Many further 
orders for Carnegie Organs came to the 
firm as the result of this installation. For 
twenty-two years this coupler device gave 
excellent service; now the firm has sup- 
planted it with an electric action through- 
out the instrument.”’ 

Of Mr. Hillgreen it was written that 
the ‘‘dominating characteristics of his 
life were his fervent response to the 
promptings of the true, the good, the 
beautiful.....Life was to him an earnest 
thing demanding repayment for its privi- 
leges in noble aspiration and effort 
Personal consideration made but slight 
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appeal. What emoluments his craft yielded 
were generously shared with the needy. 
His religious faith, his moral ideals, and 
his artistic instincts controlled every act 
of his life.’’ 


MR. ROBERT HILLGREEN 


THE PRESENT mechanical head of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. is the son of one of the 
original partners; he was born March 9th, 
1893, in Salem, Ohio. After completing 
his high school course in Alliance he at- 
tended the Tennessee Military Institute 
for one year, and then began his appren- 
ticeship in organ building under his fa- 
ther’s direction in 1913 in the Hillgreen, 
Lane & Co. plant in Alliance. The sum- 
mex vacations of his school-boy days had 
been spent in the factory, so he began 
active work in 1913 with considerable 
knowledge of organ construction. 

He spent several years systematically 
learning all phases of organ-building in 
all departments of the factory, beginning 
at a work-bench and terminating in the 
voicing room. After this apprenticeship 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


Looking straight through the Hillgreen-Lane Organ 
in Calvary Methodist Church, New York City, one of 
the newest and finest art products of the firm; the 
organ was designed by Mr. Gustav F. Dohring, Eastern 
Representative. Mr. A. Russ Patterson, organist. 
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MR. ROBER'T HILLGREEN 


Mr. Hillgreen was sent on the road to in- 
stall organs, and, except for the time he 
was serving in the army during the War, 
he kept at the job of installations until 
1922 when he became Assistant Manager 
under his father’s direction, and upon the 
death of his father he became General 
Manager. His War work was with the 
Air Service, having enlisted in 1918 at 
Waco, Texas. The elder Mr. Hillgreen 
never acquired skill in playing the organ, 
his only interest being in building and 
voicing it, but the son evidenced a taste 
for music as an art, and made his first 
public appearance at the age of six in 
piano duets with his sister. By the time 
he was ten years old his interest in inter- 
preting music had virtually given place 
to the deeper interest of building an in- 
strument as a vehicle, and at that age he 
became errand boy at the factory after 
school hours. In temperament, ideals, as- 
pirations and serious endeavor he is a 
worthy successor to his father. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, OMAHA, NEB. 


A four-manual sample of artistry and convenience, 
showing the inclined claviers and semi-elliptical stop- 
tongue arrangement—evidence of progressiveness in 
adopting the latest proved efficiency in console build- 
ing. Mr. Martin W. Bush, Representative of this 
journal in his City, is organist of the Church. 
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MR. CHARLES ALVA LANE 
Mr. CHARLES ALvA LANE is one of the 
most unexpected men in the organ indus- 
dry. As editor of some magazine devoted 
to profound abstract thought Mr. Lane 
would be in his element. In some way or 
other the fates carried him into the organ 
world for the contribution his head and 
heart would make, and left him the world 
of dreams and abstract thought for an 
avocation and realm of relaxation. 

Mr. Lane was born in West Newton, 
Pennsylvania, long enough ago to make 
him keep the date to himself, but not so 
long ago but that he still finds his favorite 
town of New York so slow and uninterest- 
ing he must needs betake himself around 
the whole world on cruises to satisfy his 
still ambitious soui and imagination. At 
eight years he began serious study under 
a private tutor, and four years later en- 
tered Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio, to which city the family had moved 
a year before, and to which he still main- 
tains allegiance. Yet, after a residence 
there for some decades, he can walk the 
streets of Alliance in greater peace and 
seclusion than he can those of New York 
where he is sure to be seen by some of 
his innumerable literary and_ scholarly 
friends. 

His education was of a general charac- 
ter, with music as a_ side issue, yet he 
practised his side-line as a profession for 
sone vears. His mother was not seriously 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, DALLAS, TEXAS 


At the opposite end of the continent another four-mamial Hillgreen-Lane, and another photographic viewpoint 
of console convenience and efficiency. Mrs. J. H. Cassidy is organist and head of the Organ Department of 


the University. 
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musical but his father gained a reputation 
as a hymn-writer. Both parents were 
American-born; the mother was a mem- 
ber of the Douglas Tribe, ‘‘the most an- 
cient and noble family in the world, and 
in whose veins flows the blood of forty- 
three European Monarchs’’ according to 
a recent historical publication ; the father 
proudly traced his Bavarian ancestry 
back to the Thirteenth Century. The fam- 
ily had gained a comfortable bank account, 
when the collapse of the Jay Cooke & Co. 
banking interests, after the Civil War, 
carried with it the doom of the Lane for- 
tune. 

From college Mr. Lane entered the 
world as a music teacher, remaining in 
Alliance five years as teacher of piano 
and voice; he no longer plays or sings for 
the entertainment of others, though his 
great range of voice was such that he has 
some amusing stories to tell of his singing 
days in the South. At college he had been 
a class-mate of the late Theodore Presser. 
Mr. Presser’s will gave Mount Union 


fifty thousand dollars for a Conservatory 
of Music Building and the college autho- 


rities were not slow to approach Mr. Lane 
with a large-sized question mark, which 
was answered with the promise of a dona- 
tion of a three-manual Hillgreen-Lane 
Organ for the new auditorium. 


WASHINGTON’S CHURCH 


The first American President 
was a Vestryman in Christ 
Chureh, Alexandria, Va. The 
organ now is a 3m Hillgreen- 
Lane. This historic old church 
is one of the landmarks of 
American history. 
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In 1882 Mz. Lane abandoned teaching 
and went South to become a traveling 
representative and salesman for a musi- 
cal-instrument house, with headquarters 
in Atlanta and eight States as his domain. 
There he remained until 1890, forming 
many friendships with the great men of 
the South, among them being Governor 
Gordon, Henry Grady, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Paul Hayne, and Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

In the South he also became acquainted 
with Mr. Alfred Hillgreen. Both were 
interested in the Organ at that time, Mr. 
Hillgreen within a factory, Mr. Lane on 
the road as a salesman. The friendship 
grew—and endured for thirty-seven years, 
until the death of Mr. Hillgreen. 

Mr. Lane is by nature a philosopher, a 
thinker. If there were any hammers and 
saws to be applied, it was entirely the 
business of his partner, Mr. Hillgreen, to 
furnish the application; Mr. Lane for his 
share would contribute the office manage- 
ment. His interest in the organ begins 
when the mass of wood and metal pipes 
take their places over the unfathomable 
intricasies of wind-chests and become an 
artistic entity ; and his interest ends when 
the affair is so completely sold to a pur- 
chaser that it is not only paid for, but 
gloried in. That’s the kind of an organ 
Mr. Lane wants the Hillgreen-Lane Or- 
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gan to be—the kind that gives not only 
satisfaction but pride to its owner. 

One of his intimate friends was the late 
Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of The Monist and 
of The Open Court. He not only contri- 
buted articles to these and other philosi- 
phical magazines, but collaborated with 
Dr. Carus in many translations and other 
writings. His mental proclivities bear to- 
ward the mystical and metaphysical. He- 
gel, Fichte, and Schaupenhaur hold a 
fascination for him. His English version 
of the German poem with the Latin title, 
‘*De Rerum Natura”’ has a wide circula- 
tion, and his translation of some of Her- 
cer’s contemplative poems has been highly 
commended. 

Having no family of his own to provide 
for, he has always been careful to assume 
a share in the burdens of others less for- 
tunate than himself, and has helped a 
number of young people through their 
college years, with three orphaned grand- 
children of an old author-friend receiving 
particular care—now happily through col- 
lege days and into the realm of matri- 
mony, with homes of their own. 

It was my business to ask many per- 
sonal questions in gaining Mr. Lane’s 
story for these pages. I had one more. 

“*‘T believe vou are a bachelor, aren’t 
you?’ *‘Ts that something to boast of— 
or deplore?’’ he‘asked in turn. ‘‘Yes, I 





am unfettered and free to love beauty and 
womanhood everywhere.’’ 

I can well believe he is a bachelor and 
not a married man. Any man who is 
habitually as leisurely and quiet-tempered 
as Mr. Lane always is (at least in New 
York City) could never be taken for a 
married man. I didn’t ask him what 
church he held allegiance to, but he has a 
quiet way of answering that question 
when purchasing church committes pro- 
pound it; he tells them, 

‘*T am a Buddhist.”’ 

And they don’t know whether to laugh 
or take him seriously, but they usually 
think it is a good joke. In fact he is pretty 
much a Buddhist at heart. He knows a 
Buddhist is not necessarily an uneducated 
heathen but is quite likely to be a man of 
culture and of an exalted ethical code 
quite worthy of the advanced age in which 
we live. 

THE FIRM 


THE FIRM of Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
was organized by Mr. Lane and the elder 
Hillgreen in 1898, with Senator Silas J. 
Williams as the third member. Upon his 
death Senator Williams’ interests were 
sold to the other two partners. The or- 
ganization has not been incorporated; it 
is the property of the two members of the 
firm. The policy of the partners has been 





WASHINGTON’S PEW 
is shown on the left aisle by 



























the open door. Presumably 
Washington knew little and 
cared less about organists and 
organs, but in the present day 
of questioning as to his actual 
character and the magnitude 
of his accomplishments it 
would be, wholesome to read 
such a biography as Mar- 
shall’s written by his con- 
temporaries. It is a tedious 
work to read but it shows as 
nothing else can that there 
was and could be but one 
George Washington in that 
day and age. His character 
was superb, his achievements 
im the face of unprecedented 
handicaps, magnificent beyond 
measure. 
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‘the best work possible, with profits a 
secondary consideration.’’ And with ‘‘no 
stock holders to clamor for dividends,”’ 
Messrs. Hillgreen and Lane have been 
free to so faithfully adhere to their motto 
that their product eloquently reflects the 
results. 


Fair dealing and a policy of.accommo- 
dation characterize the company. Haill- 
green-Lane Organs have sold themselves. 
No salesmen have been carried by the 
company, though they now have repre- 
sentatives in New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
Omaha, Atlanta, and Honolulu. Mr. Gus- 
tav F. Dohring, of New York City, has 
been notably successful during the years 
of his connection with the company and 
has placed Hillgreen-Lane Organs liber- 
ally in this, America’s most difficult terri- 
tory. The Will A. Watkin Co. of Dallas 
at the opposite corner of the States, and 
the Pitts Co. of Omaha, have been equally 
successful in the middle and Southwest. 
These three energetic representatives may 
be taken as prophetic of what the com- 
pany could do were it to undertake criti- 
cal expansion. The judgment of the part- 
ners is however vastly in favor of the 
advantages of smaller output and close 
personal supervision on the part of the 
department heads of every item going 
from work-bench to a completed Hill- 
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green-Lane Organ. Under this careful 
personal supervision all the component 
parts of the instruments, except the lar- 
ger reeds, are produced. 

The factory is run on a low-output 
high-quality basis, employing about sixty 
men and using 24,000 feet of floor-space; 
the one thousandth organ will probably 
be contracted for during the present year. 

The smallest Hillgreen-Lane Organ in 
the world is an instrument of one manual, 
five registers, 252 pipes, built in 1902, and 
sold for $900. The first Hillgréen-Lane 
was built for the Methodist Church of 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Among the four-manual instruments of 
recent years are those in the Southern 
Methodist University of Dallas, Texas; 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas; First Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, Okla.; First Church of 
Christ Scientist, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and the Second Presbyterian Church of 
St. Louis, Mo., where two consoles have 
been installed to meet special require- 
ments. There is also the four-manual 
Hillgreen-Lane in Kawaiahao Church, 
Honolulu, T. H., where the Company has 
many installations. 

The success of the Company in meciing 
climatic conditions in Honolulu and other 
difficult tropical places is due, in the 








THE HILLGREEN-LANE 
organ-case in Christ Church, 
Alexander, Va., where a cen- 
















tury and a half ago Ameri- 
zan history was in the mak- 
ing, largely in the hands of a 
Vestryman of this church who 
came through these portals 
and sought that confidence 
and foundation of truth and 
rightness that have been as- 
sociated with the church for 
umost twenty centuries. What 
are we as organists doing to 
enhance that spirit of confi- 
Jence, or even retain it, in the 
services we dominate? 
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opinion of the firm’s engineers, to their 


special wind-chests and treatment of 

woods. Of the wind-chests they say: 
“Our wind-chests contain no mem- 

branous material bevond the primary box. 
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At one end of the continent is the Hill- 
green-Lane residence organ owned by Mr. 
Irank H. Blankenship, Dallas, Texas; 
at the other end is that in the beautiful 
residence of Mr. Gustav S. Jacobson in 
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McFARLIN MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
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NORMAN, OKLA. 


Miss Helen Ruth Holbrook, organist 


It is said to possess every advantage of 
the universal system and none of its de- 


fects. The interior is readily accessible 
even while the instrument is in use, 
synchronous response is obtained from 
all chambers, and a durability insured far 
greater than is possible from any mem- 
branous system. 

“These qualities render our organs 
adaptable to all climates.’’ 


New Rochelle, N. Y., where Mr. Gustav F. 
Dohring had to solve some unusual in- 
stallation problems. 

Hillgreen, Lane & Company were for 
many years content to ‘‘dwell in their own 
land amidst their own people’’ with the 
result that until recently their work was 
unknown to many, and is even today un- 
known to a few who have not kept pace 
with organ building progress in the past 
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MR. HJALMAR PETERSON 
General Foreman 
decade. Dr. Will C. Macfarlane, noted 
recitalist, called the Hillgreen-Lane Or- 
gan in Calvary Methodist, New York, ‘‘a 
splendid organ’’ with ‘‘individual voic- 


ing’’ and a ‘“‘superb ensemble.’’ 


Mr. Charles M. Courboin, one of the 
world’s great artists and tone-critics, gave 
two recitals on the Southern Methodist 
University Hillgreen-Lane and said he 
found the organ ‘‘responding beautifully 
to every demand. I liked the voicing 
very much indeed.”’ 

A man whose name is little known to 
most of us but whose position is guarantee 


MR. JOHN F. CHELBERG 
Drau_;htsman 


MR. FRANK P. HILLGREEN 
Chief Voicer 


Mk. OSCAR PETERSON 
Chest Foreman 


MR. MICHAEL WAGNER 
Chief Finisher 


of his authority as judge, says, “‘I have 
played organs of practically every make 
both in America and abroad, and I can 
frankly say that the Hillgreen-Lane .Or- 
gan as it is built today is one of the finest 
instruments made; the tone-quality, work- 
manship, and material are of highest 
grade, whether the organ be large or 
small.’? The Company prizes this ap- 
praisal because it stresses their careful 
treatment of the small contract as: well 
as the large. Mr. Paolo Conte, Depn of 
the College of Fine Arts of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, was the speaker. 


MR. GUSTAV ADOLPHSON 
Console Foreman 
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Mr. Henry F. Seibert, nationally known 
concert artist, comments in detail on 
“‘sweetness and beauty of tone,’’ ‘‘variety 
of tone color,’’ ‘brilliance of ensemble,”’ 
and concludes that the Hillgreen-Lane 
Organ in St. Stephen’s Reformed Church, 
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own studio organ, and inscribes it ‘‘in 
appreciation’ of their ‘‘splendid work in 
advancing the art of organ building 
in America.”’ 

T have thus called upon a few of Amer- 
ica’s finest artists to give my readers their 





ST. STEPHEN’S REFORMED CHURCH, PERKASIE, PA. 


Installed by Mr. Gustav F. Dohring, Eastern Representative of the firm, and dedicated by Mr. Henry F. 


Seibert, Sept. 12th, 1926. 


was also the Chimes; the console was the gift of St. Stephcn’s Choral Society of thirty members. 


The Harp was a memorial gift from one of the families of the congregation, as 


Four 


registers were likewise the gift of four individuals—a suggestive manner of sccuring a new organ for your 


own church? 


Perkasie, Pa., ‘‘entitles you to the con- 
fidence of the profession.”’ 

Mr. Richard Keys Biggs, another of 
our great artists, opened the organ in St. 
Vincent De Paul, Newport News, Va., and 
commented upon ‘‘individual tone quali- 
ties of great beauty’’, concluding that 
“the entire instrument impressed me as 
being the product of careful visioning.’’ 

Finally, Mr. Archer Gibson, private 
concert organist to a select few of Amer- 
ica’s richest families, sends the Company 
a prized photo of himself seated at his 





Mr. Russell S. Kramer is organist of St. Stephen’s. 


appraisal of an organ that in the past has 
been known to but a few, but in the future 
will be known to an ever increasing num- 
ber of organists and music lovers. They 
reflect my own enthusiasm and give the 
reader more emphatically than I can a 
few of the reasons why every well- 
informed organist in our land should 
better acquaint himself with the work of 
a firm that will, if it continues the pro- 
egress it has already so well begun, write 
its name in letters that must be recognized 
by all lovers of art and the beautiful. 








Diapason 


Something of Unusual Merit in Organ Design for Larger Organs 
Adding Elements of Nobility and Classic Sturdiness 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Editor of the Department 





ACH OF US ean reeall that 


for many years Dr. Audsley 
in many of his writings 
talked of the Diapason 
Chorus. On the occasions of 
Mr. Henry Willis’ visits to 
America this grandson of 
England’s greatest organ builder, the 
present head of that illustrious firm, 
talked about the Diapason Chorus. I 
began to think it was something they 
had in England, but not in this Coun- 
try— 

‘Before Dr. Audsley died, he was 
consulted about the idea of adding a 
truc Diapason Chorus to the organ of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia; a Diapason Chorus was designed 
by Senator Emerson L. Richards and 
the Midmer-Losh Company was chosen 
for its execution. The Church already 
had an organ of some sixty stops 
built many years ago by the Austin 
Company to which the Wanamaker 
organ shop several years later had 
added a beautiful String Organ. To 
this organ was added the material de- 
scribed in this article. 

The effort was to design correctly a 
purely Diapason Organ of cathedral 
quality and to demonstrate that this 
is the one really satisfactory type of 
organ for an ecclesiastical edifice. It 
also demonstrates the beauty and the 
power of the low-pressure Diapasons, 
which, musically considered, are finer 
than the high pressure type, and can 
be made very nearly as powerful. The 
Schulze Diapason is more powerful 











than the No. 2 Diapason on 714” wind, 
although not so fundamental in 
character. In addition, this organ il- 
lustrates the necessity and beauty of 
properly designed Mixtures. The. so- 
called Schulze is simply magnificent 
and fully displays the power of the 
Diapason Chorus. It gives a clarity 
end transparency to the tone, not 
possible with any other type of design. 
Senator Richards says: “I am con- 
vinced that we have been designing our 
organs wrongly, and more attention 
must be paid to the development of 
family groups, particularly in the Di- 
apasons, and that in every case proper 
mixtures must be supplied. Organ 
niusic, particularly polyphonic music, 
simply cannot be played without this 
type of chorus; that is why so many 
people find Bach dull. It is played 
on an Organ not designed for that 
type of music.” 

I quote Mr. Seibert Losh, the builder 
of this large addition to the organ 
which he describes as a Nave or West 
End Organ: 

“The effect of this ensemble is tre- 
mendous, not merely in power but in 
majesty and grandeur. The Schulze 
Diapasons fully sustain their enor- 
mous reputation for power and gran- 
deur and the five-rank Mixture, as in 
the celebrated example at Armley, 
doubles the power of the organ when 
it is applied. After the loudest 12” 
Diapason is drawn, and then the 714” 
and the two low pressure Diapasons, 
each adds a considerable item to the 





effect, due to the greater number of 
harmonics in the low-pressure freely 
voiced pipes. Reversing this order, of 
course, gives a crescendo of body as 
compared with a crescendo of color. 

“Undoubtedly there has never been 
equal opportunity for a thorough 
study and comparison of Diapason 
tone. The pipes of this organ have an 
equal advantage in position, which is 
not the ease with the Diapasons of 
the usual instrument; and it is quite 
certain that no organ ever built has 
been so definitely and clearly devoted 
to the development of Diapason tone.” 

The Mixture, voiced as smooth Di- 
apasons, has separate tablets for each 
rank, grouped together so that any 
rank may be eliminated at will; then 
arranged with the general Stop-Keys 
is a tablet marked Grand Mixture 8’. 
The Mixture will not play until this 
tablet is down, then so much of the 
Mixture as has been drawn will play 
on the manual. 

When drawn at 8’ the harmonics are 
of the 16’ series. There is therefore 
another tablet marked Grand Mixture 
4’. When this tablet is down, the 
Mixture plays at 4’ and gives the 8’ 
harmonic series, that is, as much of it 
as has been drawn on the separate tab- 
lets. In practise, one usually draws 
all of the separate tablets and leaves 
them on, before beginning to play at 
all, and then the Mixture at 8’ or 4’ 
is drawn as wanted. Sometimes how- 
ever, when it is desired to eliminate one 
or more ranks, it can be done by simp- 
ly putting off the respective tablet. 
Each rank has 73 pipes, so as to play 
at the two pitches. 

This Mixture has a third tablet 
group with the Pedal stops, marked 
Grand Mixture 8’; when drawn it 
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permits the Mixture to be used on 
the Pedal. 


To get down to just what the Dia- 
pason Chorus consists of and the tech- 
nical details involved in the pipe 
scales, the following is submitted by 
Senator Richards: 


REGISTER 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason Four 


4 Octave 
2 Fifteenth 


WIND 
334” 
354” 

8 Diapason Three 334” 
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tirely enclosed was settled some time 
ago. It doesn’t yet seem to be. Mr. 
Herbert Hyde, one of the leading or- 
ganists of Chicago, told me the other 
day he did not believe in enclosing 
the Diapason section, that he was con- 
verted to leaving them unenclosed; 
here Senator Richards has done the 


LOW PRESSURE CHORUS 


SCALE Bass 
34 
44 
42 
56 
70 


17 Zine 
17 Zine 
5 Zine 


TREBLE 
2 Stopped Wood 49 Metal 
44 Metal 
44 Spotted Metal 
56 Metal 
61 Spotted Metal 


95 


been provided, and it can’t be done 
with much less than twenty-five or 
thirty stops, we should look to build- 
ing up a Diapason Chorus. The or- 
gan here described had sixty or more 
stops to start with, and thus it was 
extremely fitting to create this great 
Diapason Chorus, something unique 


MovutH 
1/4 
4/15 
2/7 
1/4 
1/4 


SCHULZE MIXTURE—V—RANKS—305 PIPES 


334” Winp—24 Moutus—44 Scate DiAPAsons FREE-TONED 
a 7 


16 Diapason 


8 Diapason One 12” 
8 Diapason Two 7 


4 Octave 
4 Octave 
2 Fifteenth 


VII Grand Cornet 
42 Scale 


8’ 
51,4’ 
4’ 
31,’ 
22’ 
224’ 
ae 


The organ also has the Dulciana 
unit characteristic of Senator Rich- 
ards’ specifications, available from 32’ 
to 1’ pitch, which is a gorgeous, typi- 
cal organ-tone affect. This unit is 
reinforced with a secondary rank at 
8’, not tuned Celeste, but in dead tune 
and provided only in the middle 
register. An enclosed section of 8’ 
registers, consists of two Flute Har- 
monics, a mild Gamba, and a newly- 
designed register developed for Sena- 
tor Richards, called Wald Horn, 
intended to bridge the gap between 
the Gamba and the Diapasons, but 
highly characteristic in its own tonal 
qualities. 

There are also the usual High pres- 
sure chorus reeds, at various pitches, 
in use on both manuals and pedal. 
Only the Grand Cornet is under ex- 
pression. My personal feeling is that 
this is a mistake. Senator Richards 
says to enclose the Diapasons would 
be to “take the shine off them.” My 
own reaction was that some of the 
“shine” might well be taken off. Mr. 
Buhrman stated some time back that 
the question of an organ being en- 


Tenor G-C : 8 
Treble C-C4: 1 


COMPOSITION AND BREAKS 
CC-G :15 -19 -22 -26 
-12 -15 -19 
- 5 - 8 -12 


HIGH PRESSURE CHORUS 


Bass 
29 Zine 
17 Zine 
17 Zine 

5 Zine 


WIND SCALE 
0,” 30 
38 
40 
54 
54 
68 


TY,” 


49 “a 
55 
60 “ 
60 % 
67 “ 
70 « 


same thing, on a large scale. On the 
other hand, I would point out as more 
or less conclusive, that all organs 
which such an artist as Mr. Charles 
M. Courboin designs are always en- 
tirely expressive. This settles the mat- 
ter for me, inasmuch as it further 
agrees with my own ideas. 

What is the organist and the de- 
signer of church organs to learn from 
all this? That every organ, large or 
small should have some semblance of 
a Diapason Chorus? I don’t think 
so. This is the theory that seems to 
dominate English specifications. Mr. 
Henry Willis congratulated (sarcastic- 
ally) the editor of an organ journal 
(not our own, however) on a recent 
issue of his paper which he said con- 
tained the greatest collection of bad 
specifications for church organs he had 
seen, and two of them were my own 
efforts. No, I don’t think the Dia- 
pason Chorus is what the average 
American organ needs above all else. 
What it needs first is a good full 
Swell Organ, a good Pedal Organ, and 
enough Diapason to support congre- 
gational singing. When these have 


- 29 
- 22 
-15 


TREBLE 

32 Metal 

44 Metal ° 

44 Metal 

56 Metal 

61 M. 7 S. M. 
61 Metal 


MoutH 
1/5 
1/5 
1/5 
2/9 
1/5 
1/5 
1/5 


in the United States. I agree with 
what Senator Richards says about 
Mixtures. Mr. Hope-Jones did many 
things for the modern organ of great 
value, but he also was responsible for 
the fallacy that keen strings and 
other tones rich in harmonics would 
supplant mixtures. They have not, 
and it is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that they cannot. There will be 
a reversion, in large organ design, I 
believe, to the use of many ranks of 
mixtures, of Diapason quality, to com- 
plete and round out the Diapason 
Chorus. Mr. Courboin says the pur- 
pose of mixtures is to “fill in the 
chinks”. I don’t think it will ever 
become general in small organ schemes, 
because there are many other things 
that are needed first; a bright chorus 
reed, approaching though by no means 
equalling a Diapason Mixture, can 
nearly always be provided. 


Senator Richards’ scheme at St. 
Marks, Philadelphia, creates a land- 
mark in American organ design. It 
is certainly well worth earnest con- 
siderstion and study. 
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The Industry Speaks for Itself 


A Condensed Record of Some of the Activities of Organ Builders 


Who Alone Make Possible an Organ-Playing Profession 
By OUR LETTER-OPENER 

PASADENA, CALIF. 
First Baprist CuurcH 
Mr. Epwin A. SPENCER 
DEDICATED APRIL 19, 1926 


Pedal 
Great 
Swell 
Choir 
Solo 


PEDA L: 


32 


16 


GREAT: 


16 
8 


4 


226 

2 
16 

8 

4 


Ss WwW E LL 4 


16 
8 


4 


2%% 


Vo eB, UB: r 

o2 6868). 19. 14 172. 
aa. a0. 2G, 5. 983. 
17. 20. 23. 5. 1432. 

S 9. 16. 7. G62. 
13. 13. 18. 4. 961. 
55. 58. 94. 35. 3977. 
V5. RS. § 19. 


Bourdon No. 7 
DIAPASON 32m 
Drapason No. 22-G 
Dutciana No. 60-C 
Trista No, 27-G 
BOURDON MAJOR 32w 
BOURDON MINOR 44w32’ 
Bourpon No. 36-S 
Bourdon No. 7 

Diapason No. 22-G 
VIOLONCELLO 32m 
Tibia No. 27-G 
Diapason No. 22-G 
Trumpet No. 33-G 
TROMBONE 32r 
OPHICLEIDE No. 81-L 
Ophicleide No. 81-L 
Trumpet No. 33-G 
Trumpet No. 33-G 


Vil. #811. 
Diapason No. 22 
DIAPASON ONE 61m 
DIAPASON TWO 97m16’ 
GEIGENPRINCIPAL 61m 
Dvutciana No. 60-C 
GEMSHORN 61m 
VIOLA D’AMORE 73m 
TIBIA 73w 
MELODIA 61w 
Diapason No. 22 
WALDFLOTE 61w 
Diapason No. 22 
Diapason No. 22 
TRUMPET 73r32’ 
TRUMPET 61r 
CLARION 61r 


V i117. R 20. 
BOURDON 73w 
DIAPASON 73m 
VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
VIOLIN 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
DOPPELFLOTE 73w 
STOPPED FLUTE 73w 
CONCERT FLUTE 85m 
FLUTE CELESTE 6l1w 
VIOLINA 73m 
GEDECKT 73w 
Concert Flute No. 45 
Concert Flute No. 45 


S 16. 


S 23. 





DL: 2 
52 IV 
53 16 
54 8 
55 
56 
57 34 
A 


CHOIR: 
58 16 
59 8 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
B 
C 


rs 


bo wf 
* 


ie.) 


SOLO: 
74 8 
75 


Concert Flute No. 45 
MIXTURE 264m 
Oboe No. 55 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 85r16’ 

VOX HUMANA 73r 
Oboe No. 55 

Harp Celesta No. B-C 
Tremulant 
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76 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73m 

KS VIOLE CELESTE 73m 

78 TIBIA 73w 


79 4 FLUTE 73w 
30 Ophicleide No. 81 
81 8 OPHICLEIDE 85rl16’ 


82 FRENCH HORN 73r 

83 ENGLISH HORN 73r 

8+ +4  Ophicleide No. 81 

D Chimes No. C-C 
Tremulant 

Echo: 

85 16 Muted Viole No. 87 

86 8 DOLCE CELESTE 61m 

87 MUTED VIOLE 85m16’ 


anid an 


eseee eages ipges ee 
n 


Sees SHESTTHGESE EE 


PASADENA, CALIF.: 


v9: ES. 38 38. 
Duleiana No. 60 
DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 97m16’ 
ViotA D’AMORE No. 26-G 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
CLARABELLA 73w 
CONCERT FLUTE 85w 
FLUTE CELESTE 61m 
QUINTADENA 73m 
Duleiana No. 60 
Concert Flute No. 64 
Duleiana No. 60 
Duleciana No. 60 
Concert Flute No. 64 
CLARINET 73r 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73r 
HARP CELESTA 49mb 
CHIMES 20mt 
Tremulant 
Vas: 48. 
DTAPASON 73m 
GAMBA 73m 


S 18. 


FIRST BAPTIST CONSOLE 





88 FERNLOTE 73w 
89 4 Muted Viole No. 87 
99 8 VOX MYSTICA 73r 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 37. 
PISTONS: 26. 
CRESCENDOS: 3. 
Register Crescendo easily adjustable. 
Stup-list: selected by Mr. Clarence D. 

Kellogg. 

Specifications presented from data fur- 
nished by Mr. Edward Cadoret Hop- 
kins. 


AN ASTOUNDING UNIT 
Mr. Exvtiot Buitps Ont His Own 
Way Anp Doss Sometuine Goop 
CAN ANYTHING GOOD come out of 
a Unit? If Mr. Elliot will tell just 
what the purchaser, the Wakefield 
Theater, paid for the Welte Organ 
used temporarily in the Exhibition of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, New 
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York, whose specifications are given in 
full in this issue, and then give the 
specifications of a Straight, and an 
Augmented Organ, the question can be 
accurately answered to the satisfaction 
of each for himself. In going to hear 
the organ after an examination of the 
specifications I wondered what could 
be the result. I know Mr. Elliot well 
enough to know that he neither bows 
to tradition nor the opinion of the 
day but uses his own intelligence, so 
I knew something good would result. 


THE ORGAN 


courage slip-shod reading. The specifi- 
cation presented herewith gives all 
the data that can be required excepting 
the important points of relative dyn- 
amie strength of the various registers 
and the scales. 

The basic materials are: 

1 Diapason—7 stops 

2 Strings--13 stops 

2 Flutes—22 stops 

4 Reeds—22 stops 

We must not forget that this organ 
was not built, nor is it presented here, 
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decades the profession will be able to 
honestly examine a Unit. I hated the 
things myself, once. We live and 
learn. I have learned that they have 
their place, now and then. Will Mr. 
Elliot give us two specifications he is 
willing to build for the same price 
the Wakefield paid for this Unit, a 
Straight and an Augmented, and name 
the price? 

Messrs. Maurice Garabrant of Gar- 
den City Cathedral and Alexander 
McCurdy of the Lexington Theater 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—EXPOSITION OF ARCHITECTURE 1927—WELTE ORGAN CO. 
BUILT FOR THE WAKEFIELD THEATRE, NEW YORK, ECHO ORGAN TO BE ADDED 


3-9r-81s-685. 


1 16° 85 DIAPASON PHONON 16-8 8-4 8s 
2 8 “85 - VIOLIN 8-4 16-8-4-2 
3. 8 7 £VIOLA 8 8-4 
4 8 73 *TIBIA CLAUSA 8 16-8-4 
5 16 101 FLUTE 32-16-8 &-4-224-2-134 
6 8 7% *TRUMPET 8-4 16-8-4 16s 
7 §8& 61 CLARINET 16-8 
8 8 73 *VOX HUMANA 16-8 
9 8 61 KINURA § 
A 4 49 *CELESTIA + 
B 4 37 *XYLOPHONE 4 
C 2 387 GLOCKENSPIEL 3: 
Orchestral Bells 9 
D & °20 CHIMES 8s 
a Bass Drum BBs 
b *Tympani lh 
e *Cymbal C Cs 
d *Chinese Gong Gs 
e *Snare Drum Tap 
Roll 
Muffled 
f *Triangle 
¢ *Tom Tom 
h *Castanet 
i *Tambourine 
j *Chinese Block Tap 
Roll 
k *Shuffle 
1 *Bird 


I was surprised at the very big and 
quite solid full organ, plenty of bril- 
liance, cleanness, vitality; not quite so 
muddy as a full Straight. The indi- 
vidual voices were attractive and in 
no case over-done as in current Unit 
practise. The only fault I could find 
was perhaps a slight limitation of 
variety in fundamental tone colors; 
there were only nine registers, electri- 
fied into fifty-eight stops, to which 
were added five percussions expanded 
to fourteen stops more, with sixteen 
traps. 

Were I buying a residence or studio 
organ I should certainly ask Mr. El- 
liot to show me what he could do with 
economy on a Unit scheme, for only 
the Unit would give me registrational 
variety enough for practise purposes. 

This organ, like all others, is hardly 
worth examining at all unless the read- 
ers take the time to studv it diligently. 
It is a question if the strug¢le for an 
easy and quick method of ‘printing 
specifications has not done more dam- 
age than good, in that. it tended to en- 


Pepat-12. Soro-31. 


as a model of what an organ should 
be structurally. It was built to serve 
a purchaser, and is presented here to 
show what a master of unit methods 
cousiders can be done. The form of 
presentation is that devised, and we be- 
lieve first used publicly in print, by 
Mr. Robert Pier Elliot who thus be- 
came virtually the first organ builder 
interested in unit methods to deal hon- 
estly with his public and tell candidly 
the exact content of his instruments. 

It is too bad that the world is still 
peopled with those careless souls who, 
having eyes to see with, none the less 
do not see, and who will therefore 
ride off on a tangent and consider 
that Mr. Elliot is a unit champion and 
only a unit builder. Mr. Elliot, how- 
ever, is abundantly able to give an 
account of himself and will certainly 
be doing so in the vears immediately 
to come, and that quite handsomelv. 

It is too late now to commend the 
particular Unit to a thoronch exami- 
nation bv the profession. Or perhaps 
it’s too early: I suppose in three more 


Accomp.-25. Prr.-13. 
8 8s 

8-4 

8-4 

8-4 85-45 
16-8-4-2 
8 8s 

§& 8s 

8-4 
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supplemented the Welte Reproducing 
Organ and kept the organ in use 
throughout the Exhibition. It was the 
first time in my life I could sit on 
the bench with another man playing 
the organ for an hour without con- 
signing him to perdition with ques- 
tions why he did or didi not do this 
or that; I sat with Mr. Garabrant 
with the greatest pleasure while he 
played an informal program at ran- 
dom for the crowds gathered about 
him. He could play, and did, VauEx- 
CIA as well as the classics; he was 
always musical. I commend him to a 
builder who teeds the rignt kind of 
an organist for residence work in the 
homes of millionaire Americans who 
will thoroughly enjoy their invest- 
ments if Mr. Garabrant plays for 
them.—T. Scorr BUHRMAN. 

NOTE: The * indicates material in the 
second crescendo chamber. The letter 
s in the stop lists indicates Second 
Touch. Traps are indicated in the 
stop lists by the initial letter best suit- 
ed to that purpose. 
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Modernizing 
By FRANK BLASHFIELD 


ORGANS have generally been well 
built. ‘I'he fact that there are still in 
operation organs built fifty years ago, 
evidences that materials and workman- 
ship were substantial. 

During the past fifty years some 
very splendid refinements ot tone qual- 
ity and a few distinctive developments 
of new voices have obtained. Yet in 
the main no such radical departure 
from fundamentals of tone production 
has rendered fifty-year-old organs ob- 
solete tonally. 

In the facilities for operating the 
voices however we find a very radical 
departure from methods employed fif- 
ty years ago. Standards have changed. 
Then, the rule was a two-manual trac- 
ker-action with Unison Couplers only. 
Now the demand is for three-manual 
electric-action with radiating concave 
pedal-board, Unison and. Octave Coup- 
lers, Combination Pistons and Toe 
Studs, Crescendo, Sforzando, Revers- 
ibles, Cancels and special accessories. 
The lack of these modern facilities for 
using the tonal resources is what makes 
the organ an old one, and not the dis- 
integration of its parts. 

There was a_ transitional period. 
The limitations of tracker action in- 
spire the genius of the builders. Valves 
could be opened and pneumatic mo- 
tors could be actuated by wind. pres- 
sure and thus the pneumatic action 
was evolved; each builder to his own 
devising. Some were good, as evi- 
denced by their survival. Others strug- 
gle along in mediocrity. The very 
complexity of pneumatie action, and 
its inaccessibility for adjustment, 
hastened the adoption of the electric 
magnet as an intermediary between 
primary valve and keys. Hence the 
electro-pneumatie action. The possi- 
bilities of electro-pneumatic action 
seem unlimited and the practicability 
of hundreds of devisements are now 
serving to enhance the tonal resources 
of the organ. 

But what of the old organs that 
sound good and are good except for 
the action work? Must they be 
scrapped to give way for new ones? 
Approach Mr. Trustee someday after 
he has balanced last year’s budget and 
made up next year’s: suggest to him 
that something ought to be done to the 
organ. Then when his blood pressure 
is approaching 150 give him these re- 
marks to read. 

If pull-motors can be applied to 
wind-chest valves and operated in- 
stantaneously by an electric-pneuma- 
tic; and stopsliders, or ventils as the 
case may be, ean be similarly operated ; 
and, if it is possible to substitute new- 
ly voiced pipes for some; and the 
whole connected: to a new console hav- 
ing ail modern equipment: and all 








>» OK 
HONESTY, PLEASE! 


HOSE who would ask 
space in the pages of 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for 
thew specifications will kindly 
remem ber the Specification 
Form required for these pa- 
ges. First comes honesty in 
nomenclature. Manifestly if 
a set of pipes sound like Dia- 
pasons when drawn by an 
electric contact on the left, 
they cannot possibly become 
Violoncello pipes when drawn 
by the current on the right. 
All borrowed stops must bear 
honestly the name of the reg- 








isters from which they are de- 
rived; there is no exception. 
A builder who fails to recog- 
nize the value of dynamic in- 
dications, ppp to fff, in a 
printed specification or on 
the engraved stop-tongues, is 
quite out of sympathy with 
the problems of the player. 
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this at a cost of less than half what a 
new organ would cost. we have a solu- 
tion to the seeming penalty we are 
paying for the advance in arts and 
sciences. ‘This can be and has been 
successfully done, 

Contemplated from another angle. 
When abandoning the old organ, the 
evident substantiality of it urges its 
sale for some consideration. The av- 
erage allowance is five hundred to a 
thcusand dollars toward a new organ. 
Or it sold outright, a similar amount in 
cash. ‘Then someone has to move and 
erect it in another church. In its new 
location it is probably worth all that 
it cost, but it is still an old organ. The 
pipes are good. The wind-chests and 
bellows, and the case and front pipes 
are good, that is with the same minor 
repairs that they would get if sold 
outright. What a pity to sacrifice so 
much that seems valuable. And so if 
by the process of modernizing we can 
convert this loss into a gain we have 
done a real service. Incorporated in- 
to a modern organ, or rebuilt just as 
it is, it automatically assumes the prac- 
tical value of a new organ, because 
it is restored to the satisfactory service 
of a new organ. 

Modernizing is not a new idea by 
any means. Any reputable builder will 
enter into the spirit of so obvious a 
proposition. The matter should be 
taken up with that builder with whom 
you have established satisfactory con- 
tact. It is true however that today 
every reputable builder is busy, as he 
should be, building new organs. Thats 
his business and he puts his heart in- 
to it; finding plenty of problems to 
solve in the constructive competition 











he is enmeshed in. His engineering 
foree is trained in, and his tield men 
are familiar with his own particular 
practise. The rebuilding ot another 
action foreign to them presents an un- 
familiar problem to the manufacturer 
of new organs. Therefore modernizing 
is more or less a one-man institution 
and those men who specialize in this 
separate field of service are engaged 
in an endeavor that in no wise con- 
flicts with the manufacturer and is a 
splendid commitment. 


DESIGNING ORGANS 
By Cuarues M. Coursoin 


I READ with interest the article 
written by W. A. Goldsworthy in the 
February issue of THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST. 1 have, however, a suggestion 
to adl to the list of organ “Consult- 
ors,” that of William Barnes of Chi- 
cago. 

Barnes knows what he is talking 
about, judging from the organ he has 
personally installed in his own home 
and by his conversations with me. His 
ideas are thoroughly uptodate, andi it 
is fortunate indeed to have in this 
particular field a man of his caliber 
and his knowledge, willing to do this 
sort of work. He really does it so 
intelligey tly. So many so-called de- 
signers are no designers whatsoever. 
I know of some with greater reputa- 
tion who do not know the difference 
between a primary and a relay, for 
instance; this is only one example of 
the many. 

* is high time this sort of pretenee 
is exposed, We would have better in- 
struin ‘nts. 

I am glad to be included in the list 
of Mr. Goldsworthy of those he thinks 
competent to design organs, but there 
are a few others just the same, un- 
fortunately not very numerous. 

In my humble opinion organ de- 
signing does not merely consist of 
making a specification; that is the 
easiest part of it, although quite im- 
portant. In my estimation a designer 
of consultant ought to be able to 
show the organ builders or parties 
interested why any particular sort of 
mechanism, pipe, and so forth, is bet- 
ter than others, and to it conclusively. 

At least Bill Barnes can do that. 


ECONOMY-EFFICIENCY 


IN THE shortness of this life let us 
know well what we must know, and 
not try to know too well what others 
need to know. An honest exchange of 
knowledge saves us the futility of 
learning too much. 

—AMERICAN WEEKLY 


YOU CANNOT CONTROL— 


—the length of your life, but you ean 
control its width and depth. 

-—the other fellow’s opportunities, but 
you can grasp your own. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


ERY MANY organists in 
>| small places are interested to 
attend a service in a city 
church of importance as of- 
ten as possible in order to 
learn some of the details that 
they may imitate, and im- 
prove the work they are doing. This 
is commendable and usually profitable. 
It is, however, no guarantee. In these 
days of radio and easy access to other 
cities this method of obtaining infor- 
mation has been a source of considera- 
ble enlightenment both as to how to get 
certain effective results and as to how 
Nor to do certain things. 

We are going to take some of the 
reader’s time in enumerating a few of 
the faults that have come to our per- 
sonal notice in the past few months. 
It is perfectly amazing that such inex- 
cusable errors in judgment and of- 
fenses against good taste should be 
perpetrated by organists of supposed 
standing and reputation. Yet in each 
ease the offender has been an organist 
whose name would be recognized at 
once. ; 

The first instance we shall note is 
in regard to playing the bass part of 
hymns. It is a recognized principle 
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In which a Practical Idealism and 
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that the bass part is to be played in 
the octave in which it is written. Other- 
wise when the pedals are used we 
would have, in ease the lower octave 
were used, a thirty-two foot bass in- 
stead of the adequate and proper six- 
teen. Moreover the melodie writing 
of the bass would become badly dis- 
torted unless the entire part were 
played an octave lower. Yet we know 
of an organist whose practise it is to 
recort to this utterly unmusical trick 
habitually in his playing and in his 
teaching. If this gentleman had an 
orchestra playing a Beethoven sym- 
phony he would, to be consistent, re- 
quire the cellos and basses to play the 
octave below whenever the part be- 
came at all high. 

Not long ago we heard one of the 
most famous choirs in the country over 
the radio. At the very start was a 
hymn. After playing it over the or- 
ganist gave us the surprise of the sea- 
son by sounding a single note (the 
pitch of the first soprano note) just 
in advance of the attack of the choir. 
We had supposed this ancient trick 
to be so far relegated to antiquity 
that we should never hear it again un- 
less in a distinctly rural district. It 
belongs, of course, to the past century 
of American church music. 

A ihird difficulty we heard misman- 
aged was that of the quick repeated 
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notes in an accompaniment. Without 
some sort of a sustained background 
the effect is decidedly thin and fur- 
nishes a slender support, particularly 
for singers. This instance we mention 
showed an entire ignorance of any sol- 
ution following a plea of the singer 
for more support. 

So much has been said about phras- 
ing in organ playing that it would 
seem unnecessary to remind players 
today that this is one of the essentials 
of modern performance. Several times 
of late we have heard playing which 
contained not the least conception of 
this vital detail. Not only in organ 
pieces but in hymns and in anthems 
have we listened to a continuous un- 
relieved legato from the beginning to 
the bitter end. And this from exper- 
ienced organists of no tottering burden 
of years. 

‘Another habit which should be 
studied is that of consigning all regis- 
tretion to pistons. With a constant 
change in the lay-out of pistons this 
may be excused. There is a constant 
danger, however, in forgetting or neg- 
lecting to make these changes. The 
result would then be a stilted and 
meagre use of our resources, which is 
often found in the work of even good 
players. 

The common fault of over-playing 
the choir or soloist we have dwelt upon 
in a previous Editorial. The playing 
of an accompaniment which is color- 
ful and tonally “just right” is a mat- 
ter which requires study and practise. 
Many an organist does this part of 
his work with absolutely no thought 
or preparation. Is there any wonder 
that accompaniments are so frequently 
bad? 

We have taken the space for this 
rather extended criticism of perform- 
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ances we have heard, not with any idea 
of berating the particular organists 
who have done these things but in 
order to call the attention of our read- 
ers these to sins that perhaps they 
may be committing themselves, or that 
they have heard committed by others 
whom they have considered worthy of 
emulation. None of us is free from 
faults and in an art like ours there 
can be no perfection at all times. But 
we can avoid elementary crudities. 
We recommend that organists who lis- 
ten to those whose reputations are 
great, be not ready to accept every- 
thing because of this reputation. Sift 
out the wheat from the chaff and make 
only the former your own. 


Calendar Suggestions 


By R. W. D. 


Seconp Sunpay AFTER EASTER 
“THREE WOMEN WENT FortH”—H. 
A. Matthews. An unaccompanied an- 
them, not difficult, has all the tune- 
fulness that one may expect from this 
composer. There is division in all 
parts. 8p. (Ditson) 

“AwAKE Up My Gutory’—J. E. 
West. One of the less difficult of the 
many Easter anthems by a skilled 
writer, no solos, stirring. 10p. (Ditson) 

“Tue Lorp 1s My SHEPHERD”—An- 
drews. Cleverly devised and attrac- 
tive, soprano solo, fugal ending. Not 
difficult. 8p. (Gray) 

“Our Master Harn A GARDEN’— 
H. E. Crimp. Of unusual character 
in a rather modern style, unhackneyed 
text, lovely melodie ideas. Easy to 
sing, no solos, good organ part. 8p. 

May 8 
“This Is THe Day’—Harwood. Of 
more difficulty, a most interesting piece 
of choral counterpoint, ingenious 
rhythmical detail, short soprano solo, 
splendid organ part. 8p. (Novello) 

“Lo, Wrxter 1s Pasr’—Luard- 
Selby. Previously recommended as an 
old favorite. Medium difficulty, no so- 
los. 8p. 

“Q Stye¢ Unro tHE Lorp”’—Chas. 
Bennett. A new and worthy anthem 
of festival proportions of medium dif- 
fieulty; solos for soprano, tenor, bari- 
tone; free organ part. Choirmasters 
should examine this. 12p. (Ditson) 

“GREAT Is THE Lorp”—Sydenham. 
Moderately easy with a contrasting 
middle section for solo voices followed 
by a chorus part with big climax. 
10p. 

May 15 
“HALLELUJAH”—Beethoven. No cho- 
us of this master has the popular ap- 
peal ind general use of this. No com- 
ment necessary. 

“THe Lorp Is My Strencta”’— 
Hadley. Moderately difficult, of choral 
quality, solos for alto, tenor, bass, 
l1p. (Schirmer) 


“Far From THE Worip”’—Parker. 
For tenor or soprano and chorus. In 
the best style of this composer. 7p. 
(Novello) 

“THERE SHALL BE NO More Nicut 
Tuere”—D. D. Wood. Perhaps the 
best-liked anthem of this composer; 
for soprano with choral background. 
A first class singer is needed, though 
the work is not difficult. 8p. 

May 22 
“Be Guap, O YE RigHTEous”’—Smart. 
One of the old English favorites, not 
difficult; a melodious duet for tenor 
and baritone. 10p. 

“QO Lorp, Toy Worp EnpurRETH”— 
Lemare. A new anthem by a popular 
organist. Easy to sing, duet for con- 
tralto and tenor. The melodious char- 
acter may be assumed. 10p. 
(Sehmidt) 

“Tr Deum 1n F”—F, W. Snow. We 
rarely suggest a canticle, but this new 
setting is so full of interest that all 
choirmasters should acquaint them- 
selves with it. While obviously for 
boys, it may be used with mixed voices. 
The writing is original and excellent 
throughout; baritone solo. Not easy. 
15p. (Ditson) 

“Tur Lorp Is My Ligur’—Mait- 
land. Full anthem without solos, vig- 
orous in treatment. The choir will en- 
joy it as will the listeners. 8p. (Gray) 








}OING BACK to a subject al- 
ready treated in a former is- 
sue I would again stress the 
value of vocal classes in 
Children’s Choir work. In- 
dividual lessons should not 
be given until a child has 
worked for a time in a vocal class. 
In class-work the child develops 
confidence, ability to observe differen- 
ces of tone-production (no two chil- 
dren will sing exactly alike) enthusi- 
asm, and a deepened interest through 
competitive work. 

We suggested for the first month, 
breath-control, humming, the use of 
the middle and high voice before doing 
much work on the low tones; the scales 
of E, E-flat, D, F (high), F-sharp, 
and G. These scales were to be sung 
deseending first, and later ascending. 

Presuming the class ean breathe eas- 
ily (taking the breath through the 
nose to prevent tightness of throat) 
hum softly on “m”; and sing a soft, 
easy tone on “loo”; we proceed to the 
development of a single tone. 

Permit the class to experiment with 
their own voices and report at the next 
lesson which tone in their voice they 
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May 29 

Sunday after Ascension (Memorial) 
“Kine ALL GLorious”—Barnby. For 
liturgical use this old favorite is al- 
ways welcomed. Tenor and baritone 
solos, free organ part. 

“Come Now, Ler Us Reason To- 
GETHER’—Wareing. English in style 
with fine text and appropriate for 
this oceasion. Not difficult, solo for 
high voice. 10p. (Novello) 

“In THE NAME OF OvR Gop’—Wil- 
liam. <A war-time anthem by one of 
our most skilled composers, tenor solo; 
division of parts is required. Medium 
difficulty. 10p. (Gray) 

“WHEN WILT THOU SAVE THE PEO- 
PLE?”—J. S. Matthews. A good set- 
ting of a fine poem which should be 
familiar to everybody. May be sung 
a capella, moderately difficult. 8p. 

OrGAn Music 

Jongen—Song of May 

Gigout—Scherzo 

Gaul—Daguerrotype 

MacFarlane—Evening Bells 

Rheinberger—Sonata No. 20 

Stanford—Sonata Eroica 

Smith—Idyll, The Sea 

Vierne—Third “symphony” 

Hollins—Song of Sunshine 

Quef—Calme du Soir 

Parker—Conecert Piece No. 2 

James—Fetes 


discovered to be the easiest and sound 
to them the best. Let the class hear 
these “model-tones”, have a discussion 
on the different qualities they hear 
from each other, and then from the 
“model-tone” of their voice match up 
their entire scale. 

The method we use on these long 
tones is a hum turned to an “oo” into 
an “o”. This opens the tone a little, 
and when it is free, forward, clear 
and as much on the lips as the hum, 
move into an “aw”. This opens the 
tone still more, and the child can get 
the “sound” and “feel” of it so plainly, 
that there is no mistaking which tone 
is the best. 

The next step will be to introduce 
a song, which will greatly interest the 
class, for that is what all this effort 
is for. Without the ability to sing 
songs well in the end, why bother with 
all this fuss over a proper tone? 

A hymn makes a good start. Take 
Robert Lowery’s setting of “I Need 
Thee Every Hour”. The children of 
the church and Sunday-School will all 
know this hymn. Permit the class 
(about four) to sing it in unison, and 
then individually. 
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Choose the bravest child to make the 
start, and after he is through, ask such 
questions as these: How did you like 
that? Did he give you the meaning 
of the song? What is the meaning? 
What sort of a song would you say 
this is: gay, sad, strong, appealing? 
Does it mean anything to you? Do 
we need God? Why use this song as 
a solo in a service? Will it be to show 
off what a fine voice you have; to make 
your family proud; or to help the 
congregation and choir feel a greater 
desire to have God in their lives? 
Then how will we go about making 
this appeal to the congregation? Yes, 
we must feel it ourselves. 

Now try the next child and see if 
he can give a more moving perform- 
ance. What is the matter? The tones 
are pinched. How shall we help that? 
We must find the vowel in the word. 
Take “need”. The “e” must be mixed 
with “o” to enrich it. Sing “o-e-0”; 
“o-e”; then “e”. Now put “n” in front 
of it “nee”; letting the “e” flow out 
into a pure tone. Then sound “d” 
several times. Now sing “nee”, and 
when the tone is to be ended, add “d” 
for a finish. Never bite down on a 
consonant: we must sing our tones on 
the vowel-sound of the word. 

After this drill the tone will be much 
more free, and the children will see 
how they are to go about making all 
their tones easy. 

Now explain about the accents. 
Where do we put our accents in our 
music? On the first of each measure. 
Yes, that is the big one. A good com- 
poser plans his song’ so that the im- 
portant words fall on the accent. But 
frequently a singer is to give an added 
meaning to a phrase by going over it 
carefully, and giving an accent to each 
word in turn. 

Take, “I need Thee every hour”. 
Have the class sing it in the rhythm 
of the sing on the pitch of third space 
C. First make them accent the “TI”; 
ther, “need”; then the next word, and 
so on. As they linger a little on the 
accent, they will discover a new mean- 
ing to the sentence, and afterwards 
when they set the phrase in the song, 
you will discover a new mental atti- 
tude in the way they do it. 


Sum up the lesson something like 
this: 

We want to learn to sing this song 
in a manner that shall inspire our lis- 
tener with an increased desire to be- 
come intimate with God. Read over 
the entire hymn carefully, and choose 
for your own singing the stanzas that 
make the greatest appeal to you. 
Hum the tune over carefully, watching 
your breathing; sing the entire song 
through; then go back phrase by 
phrase, as we have done today. Watch 
for a proper accent, fine pronuncia- 
tion, vowels that are sweet, easy, and 
beautifully sung. 
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MR. ANDREW BAIRD 


Of the Reformed Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where he has a 3-35 Austin; private organist 
to Mrs. E. Il. Harriman, at the 4-84 Aeolian. 
He was born Nov. 6th, 1882, in Goshen, 
N. Y., studied organ with Mr. J. Warren An- 
rews, theory with Messrs. Joseph Ackerman 
and Warren R. Hedden; he won his A.A.G.O. 
in 1919. He has held church positions in 
Middleton and Poughkeepsie, has given nearly 
two hundred recitals, teaches organ and piano, 
has a dozen compositions in manuscript, is a 
Mason, and the father of two children. 


Each day stand up and sing this 
song as though you were a great ar- 
tist. A great artist puts his tools in 
order. Your tools will be your breath- 
ing, your voice, and your position in 
standing. A great artist knows his 
song, and forgets himself in singing 
it. See if you cannot be an artist 
this week! 


Catholic Music 


By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


AS NOT the mass of author- 
itative legislation on Catholic 
Church Musie crystallized it 
into a convention that cannot 
be ignored without incurring 
the risk of being disloyal and 
disobedient? Is Catholic mu- 
sic a matter of individual taste on the 
part of the director or priest in 
charge? We see this conventionality 
in the architecture, the painting, the 
sculpture, the stained glass and the 
needlecraft of the church, and what 
reason have we for assuming that the 
art of music could be exempt? 
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I well remember in one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller English Ca- 
thedrals, in violent contrast to its 
lively Gothic architecture preserved 
trom pre-reformation days, a stained 
glass window of recent date depicting 
King Edward frock coat and tall silk 
hat. Imagine the incongruity of such 
a window among the otherwise con- 
ventional surroundings. 

All thoughtful persons concede the 
Chureh the right to develop all these 
arts in her own way. The world in 
general concedes that there is a church 
style and when the atmosphere of the 
church is reproduced upon the stage, 
the music used is not the cheap melody 
ot a La Hache, a RoSewig, a Leonard, 
or a Millard, but solemn and somewhat 
archaic modal strains like those of the 
church scene in Gounod’s “Faust” or 
the ancient melody of “Tk Deum Lav- 
DAM US” quoted in Puecini’s “La 
Tosca”. 

Granting then that there is a con- 
ventional church style, the second and 
most important of our questions is an- 
swered most decidedly in the negative. 
All those in charge of the church’s mu- 
sic should therefore banish all music 
that recalls secular events. The secu- 
lar reminiscence is inevitable when in- 
appropriate music is heard in the 
chureh. 

When Lemare’s ANDANTINO was 
jazzed into “Moonlight and Roses”, it 
ceased to be suitable for the church. 
When the Bripat Cuorvus from “LoH- 
ENGRIN” became the music for intro- 
ducing the elephants in Ringling’s 
Cirevfs or the bevy of unclad beauties 
in a Ziegfeld Follies, it ceased at that 
moment to be a proper selection for 
the solemn ceremony of a Catholic 
marriage. The Granp Marcu from 
“TANNHAUSER” is not the proper mu- 
sic to accompany the entry of an 
Archbishop into his Cathedral Church, 
the Brerceusr from “JOCELYN” or a 
love song of Schubert is not religious 
enough to serve as the accompaniment 
to the solemn blessing of a newly or- 
dained priest. 

“Consistency, thou are a jewel”, 
said the old English poet. Catholic or- 
ganists should seriously consider their 
musie for the solemn functions of the 
church. The spirit and mind of the 
church should be followed and the 
rubrics of the church should be obeyed 
as far as conditions permit. 


A little story illustrating this point 
will serve to conclude. A young priest 
attached to a Catholic Cathedral 
Church approached the organist, who 
is somewhat strict in observing ru- 
bries, and suggested that he play the 
organ all through a solemn requiem 
mass and not stop when the voices 
ceased. “Yes”, said the organist, “T 
will be glad to do so, when you wear 
a green vestment for a requiem”. That 
was consistency. 
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Managers of Heavenly Descent 


Photgplaying Isn’t an Art but the Enjoyment of an Investment 
They Bought the Darned Things and Pay Us to Use Them 


Full Steam Ahead and No Pax Vobiscum 
By L. G. DEL CASTILLO 





UST READ THIS and take 
| courage: The theater man- 
ager, according to combined 
secondary definitions given 
by Webster, is the “adroit 
schemer of a place designed 
for show, display or effect.” 
Theater organists subscribe enthusias- 
tically to this. Now some of my best 
friends are theater managers, and I 
personally have never had trouble with 
any of them. For the most part I 
have respected the ability of those un- 
der whom I have worked. 

But perhaps I have been lucky. In 
my teaching experience my indigna- 
tion has been too often aroused by 
tales of woe brought by tyrannized pu- 
pils abandoned to the mercies of 
managers whose despotism was in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. It is un- 
fortunately quite true that to the 
average manager Schubert is a con- 
temporary theater owner and producer, 
and variously known as Lee or Jake. 
Accelerando the name of the foot pedal 
that makes automobiles go faster. In 
this characteristically American mush- 
room growth of the picture theater, 
properly trained managers have been 
as far behind the demands of the sit- 
uation as organists. Maybe a little 
farther. 

Originally the theater manager was 
a gentleman, though not necessarily 
that, who knew how to book pictures 
and was a good enough horse-trader 

















to keep rentals within reason. This 
was in the Pre-Presentation Era when 
something remotely related to music, 
but with not even that kinship to 
sereen action, was catapulted to the 
ear-drums from the powerful hands of 
a pianist and a drummer. So far as 
the manager was concerned the music 
took care of itself, unless he noticed 
that it wasn’t as loud as usual, when 
he was compelled to send down to the 
pit and “ask them there Satellities of 
Orpheus what the this-and-that they 
thought they were getting paid for.” 
Any such fantastic ideas as large or- 
chestras and organs playing appropri- 
ate music, or a front staff trained to 
treat the customer as an Honored 
Guest rather than a Necessary Evil, 
would have been laughed out of court. 

Then the Movies began to grow up, 
and presumptuously elbow aside the 
legitimate theater for a place in re- 
spectable society. And how they have 
grown! It doesn’t take a middle-aged 
man to remember when the term 
“movie palace” was a joke instead of 
a fact, and a “movie show” a form of 
entertainment consisting solely of an 
hour or two of film exhibition accom- 
panied by any old kind of desultory 
music. What I am here and now con- 
cerned with is that the present extra- 
ordinary development of first class 
picture theater with all the trimmings 
has not by a long shot made this pio- 
neer type of theater obsolete. 
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In fact, for a pessimist its darker 
re-action is to emphasize the contrast, 
at the same time it gives the lesser 
musician a star to hitch his console 
to. It is an irrevocable law that there 
can be no top unless there is a bottom; 
the higher up it is to the top, the 
lower down it is to the bottom. How- 
ever, there now exists a ladder where 
none grew before; no matter how slip- 
pery are the rungs, yet there they are, 
worth all the struggles around the 
base. 

But before we get lost in a forest 
of metaphors, we might indulge in a 
little examination of conditions at the 
top of the ladder, particularly as they 
affect the relationship of organist and 
manager. The first point to be noted 
is that the house manager has devel- 
oped into a managing director, and 
his old job is taken over by a sub- 
Inasmuch as a good half of 
the managing director’s activities con- 
sist of supervision, and in many cases 
production, of the stage and musical 
program, there has come into being a 
broader-gauge executive of more es- 
thetic leanings and abilities with an 
essential if sometimes superficial 
knowledge of stagecraft and music. 

It can at once be granted that so far 
as the first class house is concerned, 
conditions are about as satisfactory as 
they can ever hope to be. Managers 
of such houses are not trained musi- 
cians and never will be, but they know 
enough about music to know what they 
do not know, and when not to inter- 
fere. It is as true today as it ever 
was that a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing; but nevertheless a little 
knowledge accompanied by a sense of 
proportion can be a very useful thing. 

There exists at the home office of 
Publix Theaters, and for all I know 
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the same may be true of other exhibit- 
ing companies, a Managers’ Training 
School. Promising applicants are 
taught the fundamentals of their trade, 
and one department is devoted to mu- 
sic problems. Now no incipient man- 
ager is going to be a Rapee or a 
Rothafel in ten easy lessons; but at 
least he will have been spared the 
humiliation of berating the bassoon 
player for not earning his money be- 
cause he caught him taking his twenty- 
four measures rest. The intelligent 
criticisms of managers of this class 
that: I have come in contact with are 
generally based on their observations 
of audience reaction, rather than on 
personal opinion. 

The converse is true of the inferior 
manager of the second, third, and so 
on down to the one hundredth, class. 
Of course I don’t wish to generalize 
too sweepingly. There are hundreds, 
and maybe thousands, of managers of 
small houses throughout the country 
who are not only nice fellers to get 
along with but have a pretty good 
grasp on their onions, in the bargain. 
They insist on a clean house, courteous 
employees, carefully run film, a smooth 
show, and good music. They know 
what they want in lights, projection, 
effects, and music, and to a limited 
degree how to get it. If an operator 
or an electrician or a musician claims 
he can’t get such and such a required 
result, such a manager has enough 
savvy to decide whether the man is 
lazy or incompetent or is speaking the 
truth. More power to them, and may 
they rise to theaters commensurate 
with their abilities. 

But there is, sad to say, a larger 
elass about whom nothing praise- 
worthy can be said except that they 
know the film market. These are the 
Bad Boys who make the organist take 
to drink, go back to the dance orches- 
tra, or start selling vacuum cleaners at 
back doors. It is on their hard boiled 
heads that I now purport to make the 
hammers ring. The impression will 
not be felt by them, but I will sleep 
better for having it off my chest. 

My first indictment against them is 
that they think the organ is a great 
deal like the furnace; once bought you 
need do nothing more to it than en- 
gauge someone to run it. Maybe tune 
it once every two years or so, and 
then again maybe not. Who can tell 
the difference? (It’s unfortunately 
the truth that few of his patrons can.) 
The only thing that will make a dent 
in his code of laisser faire is a cipher 
on the 16’ Trombone, assuming for 
the moment the unlikely possibility 
that the organ has a 16’ Trombone. 
To be more consistent I might say a 
cipher on the Great, but it must be 
kept in mind that the organist can 
cancel the Great and play the show 
entirely on the remaining manual, 
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which completely solves the problem so 
far as the manager is concerned. 

No, let’s give the organ a good pow- 
erful Trombone, and equip the organ- 
ist with a sudden total ignorance of 
how to take the pipe out. And now 
see what a black hearted deceitful 
wretch the manager is. We have here 
a new organ with a limited term of 
guaranteed free service. The manager 
has encouraged the organist to come 
tell him every time low C on the Dul- 
ciana goes dead, or the Bird-whistle 
runs out of water, when he will in- 
stantly call up the factory to find out 
why the theater isn’t getting service. 

But here we have a line in the scen- 
ario saying that on the previous day 
the term of free service expired. The 
luckless organist, being unaware of 
this, or relying on the manager’s now 
well established benevolence, inno- 
cently enters the Sanctum Santorum 
with a confident request for service to 
get this Trombone cipher fixed. With 
a good powerful 8-tube imagination 
you can picture the result. “What”! 
yells the outraged boss, “I should pay 
five dollars for a one pipe to fix? 
What kind organist are you that don’t 
know how to fix one pipe? There you 
got thousands of pipes in your organ 
and you‘come to me with a hollar about 
a repairman to make a trip special to 
fix just one. If you can’t do a little 


simple job like that I will have to get 


an organist who can!” 

This unexpected cataclysm presents 
three alternatives to the organist. He 
ean either go back to the job and pre- 
tend the cipher is the noise of some 
motor on the premises, or he can play 
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all his music in that key and pretend 
it requires a sustained Pedal Point on 
that note, or he can leave the picture 
flat while he climbs into the organ 
chamber, tears his pants, bumps his 
head, gets dirt all over his hands and 
clothes and a smudge on his nose, and 
wrastles with the Grampa of Trombone 
pipes, knocking the tuning slide a 
minor third out of pitch, stepping on 
a few small pipes getting in and out, 
and leaving an eight-inch pressure leak 
that will be handy for the tornado 
episodes in the picture but slightly 
annoying the rest of the time. 

Eventually the manager will grumb- 
lingly summon the repairman, but the 
organist’s troubles have begun. I 
think perhaps the blow is greater for 
the organist who has become all 
thrilled with the idea of a lovely new 
organ and further lulled by the free- 
service period, than for the one who 
is used to fighting a wheezy Nineteenth 
Century one-lunger that he never ex- 
pects to find running on all two eylin- 
ders anyway. But in any ease the 
result is the same. After a few major 
engagements the attack becomes a re- 
treat, and the retreat a rout, until the 
disgusted and disillusioned organist 
reaches the point where all enthusiasm 
disappears and he perfunctorily plods 
through his work, gingerly picking his 
way between the ciphers, dead notes, 
crosses, runs and sour notes that beset 
his path. 

Managers who thus reduce overhead 
by eliminating necessary organ repairs 
can logically do so on no other grounds 
than that music is a necessary evil 
endured only so that the show will 
not be run in a dead silence. Granting 
this assumption, it then becomes good 
business to keep the music going at a 
minimum of expense, with quality a 
perfectly extraneous factor. I am 
convinced that there are a great many 
old school managers who maintain pre- 
cisely this viewpoint. It is of course 
too ridiculous to be argued here, and 
yet it is exactly why the organist 
working for such a manager runs his 
head up against a stone wall if he dis- 
plays ambition or exercises initiative. 

Nevertheless, if this attitude of in- 
difference on a manager’s part is dis- 
heartening, there is a more agressive 
characteristic even more _ irritating. 
That is when the manager exploits his 
ignorance by making absurd demands 
or suggestions as to the music. That 
this condition exists has been broucht 
home to me in the past by puoils’ 
reports, many of them almost incon- 
eeivable. Only recently an organist of 
a small theater mentioned plaintively 
to me that his manager insisted that 
all fox-trots be plaved at a fast tempo. 
And yet this is a verv innocuous sneci- 
men of the erass ignorance demon- 
strated in these managerial dicta. 

In general they can easily be sum- 
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marized in one comprehensive state- 
ment, to wit: Music should be loud, 
lively, and popular. If the organ is 
of theater type, the percussives must 
receive due and constant consideration. 
Or rather it would be apter to say 
that they receive no consideration 
whatever. Any more than the ears of 
the custom. rs. Regardless of the ex- 
igencies of screen action, the music 
must be crammed down the throats of 
the defenceless patrons in order to 
eusure their recognition of this Gar- 
gantuan musical tidbit. 

The whole philosophy is similar to 
that of a manager I once knew who 
installed a ventilating system that 
proved to be more expensive than 
efficient. Instead of an indirect system 
which unobtrusively freshened and re- 
newed the air, there was an enormous 
fan above the proscenium which blew 
such a draft down upon the heads of 
the patrons that it was no uncommon 
th'ng to see strong men sitting there 
with overcoats on and collars turned 
up, and even hats on if there was no 
one directly behind to object. It is a 
fact that heavy velvet draperies at the 
front of the house were blown out and 
held at a conspicuous angle from the 
floor. Furthermore, the air, which was 
sucked in from the roof, was hot in 
hot weather and cold in cold weather, 
with the natural result that the fan 
could always be relied on to make the 
inside temperature more uncomfort- 
able than that on the street. 

So far as the comfort of the pa- 
trons was concerned, the obvious thing 
to do was to use the fan very little, 
just enough to keep the air in cireu- 
lation. But as I say, there once was 
a manager—“Hadn’t we better stop 
the fan, sir?” said the electrician one 
chilly day. “The house is down to 65, 
ana we’re getting complaints.” 

As you no doubt surmise, if the 
manager had made the reasonable 
answer, there would be no story. And 
though you have presumably guessed 
the tenor of his remarks, I herewith 
append the exact reply for what it 
is worth: “Keep that fan going. I’m 
going to give ’em their twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of ventilation if 
T have to freeze ’em all to their seats.” 

Thus with the music. The assembled 
guests are to get the full benefit of 
the magnificent pipe organ installed 
(the largest in the United States, 
twenty-two whole miles of wire, thou- 
sands of pipes including every instru- 
ment in the orchestra from the piccolo 
to the kettle-drums, plaved by an 
artist of international reputation im- 
norted from Vienna) down to the last 
fire-cong, no matter if it blows them 
out of their seats. Forsaken brides 
may weep, children may die. sweet- 
hearts desert. and heroes and heroines 
desnair of life and havpiness, but the 
Xvlovhone and the Wood-Block go on 
forever. 

T have painted the picture at its 








blackest. Often, of course, it is no 
worse than a drab gray. There is, for 
instance, the manager who knows 
music, but not the technic of cueing 
pictures. He objects to having snatches 
of things played and broken up, to 
having rhythms or melodies broken to 
follow action, to hearing noisy or dis- 
cordant music even when appropriate. 
He prefers a constant flow of soothing, 
wellknown melodies like “Tor Enp or 
A Prerrect Day” or “Annie LAURIE.” 

And there is the manager who has 
an avid eye for following the picture, 
but no notion of music problems. He 
is incensed because the organist failed 
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to catch the requirements of the scene 
where a woman was laughing hysteri- 
eally while her daughter insisted on 
playing CuHopsticks on the piano 
when the radio was rendering the 
Marcu from “TANNHAUSER.” And woe 
to him whenever he so much as misses 
a sneeze or a baby-ery regardless of 
when or where. 

In short, there are all kinds of in- 
competent managers, all with their 
own exasperating eccentricities and 
hobbies. But they all have one funda- 
mental characteristic. They know that 
they know more about the organist’s 
job than the organist does. Do they? 


Broadway from the Bottom Up 


A Digest with the Awful Truth About the Sufferings of 
the World’s Most Famous Street at the Hands 
and Feet of Organistic Photoplayers 
By DIOGENES A. HUNTER 


ATTEMUCH 

HERE we find a conductor who has to 
play a new score to an entirely new 
program every day, and he makes, al- 
most without exception, so smooth a 
transition from one piece to the other 
that even a critical reviewer is put to 
sleep and joints sneaked by him un- 
noticed. It is merely a matter of lazi- 
ress, as to whether a condvetor shall 
insuit his audience with a patch-work 
score, or entertain it with a symphony 
of tone. This conductor knows his 
business and does a fine job of it. He 
makes me more and more disgusted 
witii those lazy men who pay no atten- 
tion to the art of transition. 

The orchestra finished the feature 
and then the organist came on with a 
fortissimo fanfare that served miglty 
well as an introduction to the next 
feature, the comedy. After having 2 
good time on full urgan—when the 
crescendos should have all been wide 
open—the organist turned to the hap- 
piness of jazz, nicely played, softly 
registered, with snappy, clean staccato. 
I might ask for less mixture of regis- 
tration ; that is, don’t draw a string, 2 
flute, a diapason, and a reed on every 
combination, but take scme moments 
without any flutes at all, others with- 
out any dispasons, others without any 
reeds; and be sure to play some things 
on strings alone, many things, per- 
haps; oceasionally give some samples 
of the reeds alone, or perhaps with 
strings; but remember that cne Diapa- 
son will ruin the purity of registration 
no matter what else we do, for the Dia- 
pason is too big a voice to be used at 
any time without killing off most of the 
other voices used with it. 

While the organist played jazz nice- 
ly, he did not keep his tempos up to 
the necessarw New York jazz age, and 


he allowed his left hand to drag into 
too muddy a legato; make the left 
hand staccato and snappy, like Mr. 
Sigmund Krumgold used to do in the 
good old Rialto days; we can hardly 
make the left hand too staccato tur 
average work. And don’t forget the 
high-lights of fortissimo now and then 
with all boxes open and all brass going 
strong; alse don’t neglect the required 
background of pianissimo for most of 
your work. Pianissimo never offends, 
cven if it sometimes does fall short of 
its duty; so in your lazy moments, 
revert to pianissim9. 

The voices of an crgan are drawable 
ly separate stops for the express pur- 
pose of so using them. I venture an 
open wager with any and every or- 
ganist in America (the others don’t 
count any way) that he has not .1- 
dulgcd in the luxury of playing on 
only oe register at a time, save for 
the softest registration, at any time 
thus far in the current year. A box 
of candy to the lady who ean say she 
vas don? so, and a box of eigars to the 
man; incidentally, election for both of 
them to the Ananias Club. 


THE BRONXVILLE 


IN THE Bronxville Theater, N. Y., 
they do it right. They bought a 
Welte Organ, engaged Mr. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper, and now brag commend- 
ably. On the front page of their 
elaborate program booklet they say: 
“We have no doubt that some of you 
have been attracted by the charm of 
our accomplished organist, Mr. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper whose entertainment is 
most inviting. He has played to the 
throngs of people attending some of 
the leading houses along the Great 
White Way. Meet Mr. Cooper the 
next time you come to the Bronxville.” 
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Deems Taylor: Composer 


Upsets Traditions by the Score—Unintentionally 
And Places America on the Musical Map 
The First English Opera Composer 


THEY decided to spend $10,000 for 
an American opera. Go out and buy 
one? No, too simple. Hold a prize 
competition. Appoint the public as 
judge? No, the public be darned. 
Appoint the mightiest amoug the su- 
per-educated musicians. What hap- 
pened? A college professor, not a 
composer, won the $10,000 by knowing 
more about technic than anybody else, 
and the judges, knowing only technic 
and nothing of things musical—things 
far beneath cultured musicians—awar- 
ded the prize on technic. The 
public was judge. It hasn’t been 
kept on the Metropolitan bill of fare 
and the late Mr. Parker was beguiled 
into a failure; ten thousand tempted 
him to try his hand at things his 
heart simply couldn’t do. 

Deems Taylor? Newspaper critic 
on the New York World. Had roasted 
the Metropolitan regularly for years, 
along with all others. Somehow he 
got some orchestral things written, and 
published. Thank heaven ten times a 
day for every publisl.er. Somebody 
in the Metropolitan got an idea, a 
crazy idea to be sure: offer this critic 
ten thousand to write an opera. That 
would do two things: silence him, cre- 
ate more publicity. 

Deems Taylor retired from both 
the World and New York, went to 
live in the country, with his libretto. 

Thurscay, February 17th, 1927. goes 
down in American historv. Deems 
Taylor’s opera, “THE K1ne’s Hencn- 
MAN,” was given its premier by the 


Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York City, with a record of twenty- 
one curtain calls for the composer, 
and five further performances sche- 
duled on the spot, the public in an up- 
roar, every seat sold long in advance, 
and Dr. Walter Damrosch quoted as 
saying that Taylor ought positively to 
be endowed. 

The plot deals with the king who 
sent his henchman to find the prettiest 
girl and bring her back to become 
queen, but the henchman reports that 
she is not pretty at all, marries her 
because she is so pretty, and lives hap- 
pily till the king discovers her 
for himself and learns that she 
really is beautiful, and she learns that 
the henchman has cheated her out of 
becoming queen. Finish the story 
for yourself, if it’s worth finishing. 

It looks as though America at last 
has found an American composer who 
ean give the foreign invasion a bit to 
think about. Already Mr. Taylor is 
reported to have been commissioned 
to write another opera; it is to be 
hoped. that he can be equal to it on 
such short repetition. Any musician 
who knows Mr. Taylor’s Through The 
Looking-Glass, already has more than 
enough confidence in his imagination 
and his musicianship; and equally 
confident hopes that his inspiration 
will be equal to the emergency. 

What of the poor publisher? Pre- 
paring the eonductor’s score cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars alone—not en- 
graving it, but preparing only one 








copy. Publishing the opera in short 
score for popular consumption, sing- 
ers, chorus, etc., must have cost even 
more; preparing the parts for the 
orchestra men must have added its 
share too. There’s probably only one 
conclusion: The idealist will ruin him- 
self, be he publisher or just ordinary 
mortal. 

How many readers can comprehend 
what it means to American musicians 
to have Deems Taylor succeed in his 
opera? The world has taken opera as 
about the greatest achievement in 
realms of music; until a nation can 
produce a successful opera, its musi- 
cians do not enjoy their seats with the 
elect. Now an American, as typical 
as they are made, a New York news- 
paper man, a good solid native son, 
one of the kind that is a genuine New 
Yorker (if you know what that means) 
writes an opera in English, and makes 
a tremendous success of it. No Eng- 
lichman has ever done that. The 
Frenchman, the German, the Italian, 
have high-handed the American com- 
poser and American musicians as a 
matter of habit; they had achieved 
success, we had not. Among the scores 
of traditions which Deems Taylor up- 
sets by his Henchman score is this 
unhappy one. Do we begin to under- 
stand now the significance of what 
happened Feb. 17th in New York 
City? 

The score is somewhat like a sym- 
phony accompanied by stage business. 
Mr. Taylor has not begun where other 
opera composers began, but where they 
stopped; he has added his own ideas 
and progressed considerably beyond 
that point. Unquestionably there never 
was another first opera the equal 
technically and inspirationally of Mr. 
Taylor’s first prodrct. 
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Builders’ Brevities 


Short Paragraphs that Give an Idea of 
Things of Vital Interest in the 
Organ World 
ESTEY 
contracts of the past few weeks call 
for seven Luminous Stop-Touch con- 
soles for the nine organs to be distri- 
buted in eight States and London, 
England. We list these nine 3m and 
4m contracts: those with percussion 

(Chimes, Harp) are marked *: 
3-24 First Unitarian, Franklin, N. H. 
3-28 First Methodist, Sapulpa, Okla. 
3-28 *First Lutheran, Wheeling, W. V. 
3-28 *Cafe Royal, London, Eng. 
3-31 St. Augustine’s R. C., Larch- 

mont, N. Y. 

3-33 *Congregational, Pawtucket, R. I. 
3-42 *Good Shepherd, Germantown, 

Pa. 

4-45 *Broadway Methodist, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
4-63 *Scottish Rite Temple, Oakland, 

Calif. 

A 3m Estey, the gift of Mr. W. W. 
Fry, was dedicated March 6th in 
Mount Hermon School, Northfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. E. L. Mehaffey, Ohio represen- 
tative of the Company, had a lengthy 
article in the March Expositor, telling 
ministers how to select an organ. This 
is the most direct and effective way 
for the industry to counteract the evil 
of the presentday tendency to hamper 
builders by the unintelligent “advice” 
of incompetent organistic “experts” ; 
there is nothing but good to say for 
the competent advice of truly intelli- 
gent organists whose counsel is of 
greatest value to both builder and pur- 
chaser. 


MARR & COLTON 


contracts for 1926. were the largest 
in the Company’s history, and 1927 
contracts already received prophecy 
continued growth; a second plant ad- 
dition has been made within the past 
year, giving 14,000 sq. ft. additional 
floor space, has in turn necessitated 
additional staff and machinery. 

The Marr & Colton Organ was cho- 
sen for the Omaha Academy of Musie, 
where Mr. Louis Webb, organist of the 
Rialto, Omaha, Neb., directs a com- 
plete course in Motion Picture Playing. 

The Avelyn M. Kerr National 
School of the Organ, also dealing with 
picture playing, is using a 3m Marr 
& Colton, which is also used for broad- 
casting. 


MOLLER 


built the organ for the Ruhama Bap- 
tist Church, Birmingham, Ala., where 
Mr. Paul de Launay is organist; it is 
a 3m with Echo, Harp and Chimes. 
The New Thought Temple, Cincinati, 
Ohio, is claimed to be the first built 
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MR. PAUL E. GROSH 
Organist and director of Tarkio College Con- 
servatory, Mo., conductor of the Tarkio Ora- 
torio Society and Tarkio Orchestra, whose or- 
ganizations last year made a tour of sixteen 
concerts in twelve days and made a com- 
mercial profit out of the venture. Mr. Grosh 
also gave six recitals during the season. Some 
years ago he spent a season in Paris studying 
with Mr Bonnet and last year he spent a 
week in New York and crowded into it two 
church services and five operas. 


directly for the New Thought move- 
ment. The organ is a 2m Moller, 
built in cooperation with the ideas of 
Mr. Carlyle Davis, Temple organist. 
Reading carefully through an eight- 
page manuscript submitted for the ap- 
proval of our readers, we are able to 
learn only that the organ is a two- 
manual and perhaps has two crescen- 
do chambers for each manual. We are 
indeed sorry not to be able to give 
any further space to the New Thought 
Temple’s organ, but we do have un- 
limited sympathy for any builder who 
has to do his work under the interfer- 
ence of organistie supervision if it is 
founded upon any such profound. ig- 
norance of organ building as the eight- 
page manuscript evidences; it was not 
written by the organist, though it gave 
voluminous quotations from him. The 
condition calls for the drastic correc- 
tive influence of the whole profession. 
We are sorry to condemn anything, 
but unless the profession indulges in 
some condemnation, it will continue 
to be the victim of unwarrantable 
abuse on the part of a very few who 
alone benefit at the expense of the 
vast maiority. Exeuse the rancor, 
please. The very unwholesome condi- 
tion can no longer be ignored. 
PILCHER 

has completed the 4m for the First 
Baptist, Asheville, N. C., which was 
dedicated March 8th; Mr. Roval A. 
Ferris donated a 3m Pilcher to High- 
land M. E., Dallas, Tex. 
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WELTE 

has acquired the services of Mr, George 
J. Bohen as Welte-Mignon Studios 
manager in Chicago and sales manager 
for the entire central and western dis- 
tricts. Mr. Bohen was one of the boy- 
hood friends of Mr. G. W. Gittins, 
president of the Welte companies, and 
has been a longtime friend of Mr. R. 
P. Elliot, vice-president and general 
manager. He has sold many Robert- 
Mortoii organs and was Kimball rep- 
resentative on the Pacific coast for five 
years, and later at their Chicago head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Adolph Herp and his associates 
in the finishing department have com- 
pleted the 3m Welte Philharmonic Re- 
producing Organ for the residence of 
Mr. Carl Weeks, Des Moines, Iowa; 
cons‘l: and screen were of English 
oak especially imported to harmonize 
with the interior of the home. 

Following the opening of the 2m 
and Echo Reproducing Organ, and the 
3m auditorium unit earlier in the year, 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, were 
again hosts when the 4m Welte Phil- 
harmonic Concert Organ was dedicated 
March 28th, when the Guild and N. A. 
O. members, and many other promi- 
nent Coast musicians, were entertained 
with a special entertainment for the 
Los Angeles Theater Organists’ Club 
at Midnight. 


“BUILT OF ODDMENTS” 


says the Christian Science Monitor of 
an “organ” built by Mr. John Dayton, 
an English miner, and one of our 
watchful correspondents wants us to 
give it space in these pages. Can’t be 
done, sister; too many organs “built 
of oddments” already in the world, to 
be any novelty to long-suffering or- 
ganists—at least so it sounds. 


PHILADELPHIA 


received one bid for its Sesqui organ; 
a proprietor of a curio and antique 
shop sent the City a formal bid of 
$1,250 when the Sesqui remains were 
put on the market for bidders. Phil- 
adelphia still claims it paid $150,000 
for the instrument, if we are to believe 
apparently official newspaper reports. 
The mayor hoped to get a bid of $75,- 
000 for it; good chance for a fine big 
— and it’s worth all of that price 
00. 


TULSA HIGH SCHOOL OPENING 
Kincen OrcAN DepicaTep IN RECITALS 
By Mr. Patmrr CHrIstiAN 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN was the 
center of attraction at the dedication 
ceremonies of the 4m Kilgen, in two 
recitals early in March, when the Bi- 
ennial Meeting of the Southwest Su- 
pervisors of Public Schools was held 
in Central Highschool; the organ was 
the gift of the classes of ’24 to ’27. 
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By courtesy of the builders we pre- 
sent thie 
Ritwal of Dedication 

Chairman: We are assembled here in 
the narne of music. 

Audience: Attune our hearts to all 
harmony. 

C.: We come to dedicate a new Spirit- 
ual influence within these walls. 
A.: Let there hover over this gather- 

ing a spiritual atmosphere, that a 

vision of its influence may be given 

us. 

C.: Those who live in the presence of 
music, such as this instrument can 
give forth, will grow in noble emo- 
tions. 

A.: And noble emotions produced by 
good musie will bring noble results 
that know no end. 

C.: May our souls be in accord with 
the soul of the one who brings forth 
this first message of joyous and up- 
lifting music. 

A.: That the spirit of appreciation, 
thus created, may carry to -our 
minds and hearts the various mes- 
sages that music has for each of us. 

C.: To the uplift of heart and mind 
that comes with the concord of 
sweet sounds; to the peacefulness of 
spirit that comes with the harmon- 
ious blending of many notes; to the 
spiritual inspiration that comes in 
response to good music. 

A.: We dedicate this organ. 

C.: To the cause of community inter- 
est that binds hearts together in fel- 
lowship; to the progress of civic 
righteousness that grows through in- 
spiration of the heart; to the de- 
velopment of culture that creates 
finer and deeper emotions. 

A.: We dedicate this organ. 

C.: To all that inspires reverence for 
the goca, respect for the true, and 
appreciation for the beautiful; 

To the good, the true, the beautiful. 
A.: We dedicate this organ. 

We regret that a photo of the 
beautiful console itself is not avail- 
able for presentation here, as the only 
pl oto available lacks the completeness 
of technical data required to meet the 
exacting requirements of our readers. 
Mr. Christian’s programs included 
American compositions: Russell’s Bas- 
ket Weaver, Dickinson’s Storm King 
Scherzo, DeLamarter’s Fountain, and 
Chinese Garden. Mr. George Kilgen, 
vice-president, went to Tulsa for the 
festivities. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Announcrts ANotHER Impostne List 
or THEATER APPOINTMENTS 


EACH YEAR more and more thea- 
ters install organs—which means 
increased opportunity for theater or- 
ganists. Many of these are drawn from 
the schools of theater organ and: one 
of the most successful of these is the 
American Conservatory, Chicago. The 








MR. FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Director of the Theater Organ School of the American Conservatory, Chicago, the first great 

Conservatory to recognize the importance of theater organ playing and meet the need by estab- 

lishing a curriculum and equipment to give adequate preparation to theater organists. The 

success of Mr. Van Dusen’s department in placing graduates is undoubtedly a record in the 
world of the organ. 


department of Theater Organ is under 

the direction of Mr. Frank VanDusen, 

A.A.G.O., one of the pioneers in es- 

tablishing a course of practical in- 

struction for motion picture playing. 

Mr. VanDusen is most active in se- 

curing positions for his students. 

Among those recently appointed are: 

Mr. Kenneth Cutler, Asst. Organist, 
Michigan Theater, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Anna Moline, Organist, a theater 
in Marshfield, Wis. 

Mr. Henry Hankins, Organist, Acad- 
emy Theater, Chicago. 

Mr. William Hennebry, Organist, Or- 
pheum Theater, Chicago. 

Mr. Harry Weiner, Organist, Chateau 
Theater, Chicago. 

Miss Alvina Michals, Asst. Organist, 
Buckingham Theater, Chicago. 

Miss Agnes MeMorrow, Organist, 
Clermont Theater, Chicago. 

Mr. L. V. Tangemax, Columbia Thea- 
ter, Coldwater, Ohio. 

Mrs. B. W. White, Strand Theater, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Mr. Ernst Bushong, Ligonier Theater, 
Ligonier, Ind, 

Mr. Milton Werth, Lincoln Square 
Theater, Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. Warren Colby, a theater at St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Mr. Jack Redmond, Strand Theater, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Melvin C. Toyne, Pastime Theater, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 

Miss Mabel Harn, Majestic Theater, 
Austin, Tex. 

Miss Betty DeNil, New Virginia Thea- 
ter, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Miss Grace G. Gilchrist, Strand Thea- 
ter, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Rex Bayne, Lorraine Theater, Hoop- 
eston, Il. 

“ao Lee, theater, Rhineland, 

is. 

Mr. Paul Bennett, New Theater, Ne- 
gaunee, Mich. 

Mr, Stanley Anstett, Roosevelt Thea- 
ter, Gary, Ind. 

Miss Frances Webb, Asst. Organist, 
Schade Theater, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Miss Rose Rosa, Douglas Theater, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Miss Dorothy Hultgreen, theater, La- 
Porte, Ind. 

Mr. Paul Forsythe, O’Down Theater, 
Florence, 8. C. 

Mr. Ted Stanford, State Theater, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Miss Helen Hoyt, theater, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 

Mr. Sam Lucas, Rialto Theater, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mr. Harold L. Lyon, Capitol Theater, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Miss Bestrice Hoyt, Berwyn Theater, 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss Rose Petrziuxa, Homan Theater, 
Chicagu, Tl. 

Miss Lucille Hoover, Asst. Organist, 
Schade Theater, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Mr. Clyde Young, Lamar’s Huason 

Theater, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE VAN DUSEN CLUB 


THE CLUB, organized by the pupils 
of Mr. Frank Van Dusen, in his 
honor, and now with a membership 
running into the hundreds, held its 
March meeting at the Fulco Little 
Model Theater of the American Con- 
servatory where a program was given 
in co-operation with the E. E. Fulton 
Company. This program consisted of 
a complete motion picture exhibition 
including a comedy, a novelty film, a 
“Trip through Organland” (a_ slide 
specialty prepared by Edward Eigen- 
sehenk 1o demonstrate the organ) an 
eight-reel feature drama, and asiage 
specialty of songs and dancing by 
three juvenile performers. Miss Al- 
vina Michals, president of the club, 
was organist for the entire exhibition. 


ANOTHER THEATER SCHOOL 


IN SEATTLE has been organized, a 
school for theater organists, under the 
direction of Mrs. Bee Browne and 
Mr. T. F. Elwell, Seattle theater or- 
ganists, whose school equipment in- 
eludes a 2m practise organ and a 
projection outfit. An intensive three- 
months course includes “dramatics, 
eomedies, westerns, scenics, news reels, 
novelties, and intermission numbers.” 


VISUOLA 


is the name of a device demonstrated 
March 18th in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, whereby through a connection 
with a silent miniature keyboard ad- 
justed above the ordinary piano cla- 
vier, “upon which the teacher strikes 
certain notes,” and “corresponding 
electric lights are flashed over the 
keys of the piano. The child at the 
pisno is thus able to play tunes 
through visualization.” The idea is 
evidently to enable the child to pick 
out tunes and enjoy a little music 
without heving to indulge in the 
drudgery of learning music notation. 
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MR. T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN 


Who in one season achieved the double dis- 
tinction of winning two composition prizes, 
the N.A.O. $500 for an organ sonata, and 
the Sesqui. $500 for an unaccompanied choral 
suite. The latter is in four movements, with 
suggestive titles and sub-titles: Colonization, 
Landing of the Pilgrims; War of Indepen- 
dence, Liherty Tree; Civil War, Blue and 
Gray; The Future, Centennial Ode. Mr. 
Candlyn is organist of St Paul’s P.E. Church, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Personal Items 


What the Leaders of the Profession 
Are Doing and Thinking 


MR. J. WARREN ANDREWS 
of the Church of Divine Paternity, 
New York, gave an unusual series of 
Lenten recitals featuring both his own 
work as a recitalist and that of a few 
of his most advanced pupils. Mr. An- 
drews also gave a Beethoven Sunday 
March 20th with six Beethoven com- 
positions at both services. Mr. E. W. 
McPhee, of the First Baptist, Pater- 
son, Mr. R. C. Warner, Riverside Re- 
formed, Paterson; and Mr. S. H. 
Westlund, Salem Lutheran, Summit, 
each gave a program. Dean Shure’s 
Through Palestine, and Nevin’s Will 
o’ the Wisp, and Song of Sorrow, 
were among the American compositions 
used. Mr. Andrews has long been fa- 
mous for his special series of class 
lessons and has innumerable pupils all 
over America. 
MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 

in his new position at St. Patrick’s, 
Montreal, is experiencing the unusual 
sensation of crowded auditoriums and 
aisles filled with standees. Immediate- 
ly after one of his recitals his pastor 
issued orders for the rebuilding of the 
organ, to include a Solo Organ, new 
console, ete. 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 


who has successfully upheld America’s 
end of it in close competition with the 


. 
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best Europe can offer is probably to 
undertake a  trans-continental tour 
next season, with the Pacific Coast 
visited in the Fall. This season Mr. 
Christian has played in Jackson, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Akron, Dayton, Bronx- 
ville, Cedar Rapids, Chicago, Wheel- 
ing, Baltimore, New York, Princeton, 
Dallas, Tulsa, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Wellesley College, Sheveille, Worces- 
ter, Rutgers College. 


MR. CHARLES RAYMOND 
CRONHAM 


municipal organist of Portland, Me., 
used the Boston Symphony String 
Quartet in his Feb. 27 concert and the 
Portland and Deering High School 
Orchestra March 6. The Portland Mu- 
sie Commission pays Mr. Cronham the 
compliment of publicly announcing a 
new Victor Orthophoniec record of Rus- 
sell’s Bells of St. Anne played by Mr. 
Cronham on the Estey Organ in the 
Victor Studio at Camden, New Jersey. 
It is a 12-inch, double-faced record 
anc will be released the latter part of 
April. 


MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 


Women’s Community CHorvus 
GLEN Ringe, New Jersey. 
“Greeting”—Fischer 
“If Any Little Word”—Camilieri 
“Spirit of Musie”—Stephens 
“Once in Awhile’—Czibulka 
“Midnight Carol”—Gaines 
“Long-Long Ago”’—Bayly 
“Believe Me”—Old Irish 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”—Scotch Air 
“Flow Gently’—Old English 
“Es Tont Ein Voller’—Brahms 
“Deep River’—Burleigh 
“Whistle, My Lad”—Sceoteh 
“Perfect Hour’—Poldowski-Harris 
“Ode to Musie”—Braun 
Men’s Quartets 

“Pale in the Amber West”—Parks 
“Bugle Song”—Hawley 
“Mammy’s Lullaby”—D’vokar-Spross 
“Goin’ to Shout”—Spiritual, Manney 
“With Apologies’—Fay Davis 


MR. JOHN H. DUDDY 


gave programs at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Norristown, Pa., on 
March 19, 26, and April 3, and one 
in the Methodist Church, Collingswood, 
N. J., March 29. We quote some of 
his selections: 

Lemaigre—Capriccio 

Ewing—Soldier Doll 

Schuytte—At Evening 
Burleigh—Wing Foo 
Briequeville—Pedal Etude 
Matthews—Chanson du Soir 
Kinder—Caprice 
Stoughton—Softening Shadows 
Kinder—Exultemus 

Kinder—At Evening 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 


reports the following engagements in 
addition to those listed in our March 
issue: 



































Fourteen Moller Organs 
for the new Pythian Temple, New York City 


the Record Number of Organs in a_ single order for one building 


No other organ has been endorsed by such quantity orders as the Moller—nine Moller 
Organs are now under construction for the new Masonic Temple in Cincinnati. Rigid 
investigation always precedes quantity 
contracts; it must, there is too much 
money involved to buy on sentiment. 
The Moller Organ invites your rigid in- 
vestigation. The increasing number of 








contracts of importance awarded to the 
Maller factory is a challenge to you to 


‘‘investigate first’’ 





c 

















“Let me congratulate you upon the success of the new 
three-manual instrument, which made a profound im- 
pression upon, and was greatly admired by the exceed- 
ingly large audience present, the entire Church being 
filled to overflowing. Many organists and others came 
from Tampa, St. Petersburg and other neighboring 
Cities for this festive occasion. I was very much 
pleased with tonal qualities of the various stops, and 


interested in the advanced type of construction.” THE NEW PYTHIAN TEMPLE, NEW YORK CITY 
—thus wrote ' MR. CLARENCE EDDY. 


“Dean of American Concert Organists,” after his recital on the new Maller Organ in Calvary Baptist Church, Clearwa- 
ter, Fla. 





Booklets and Specifications on request 











M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Maryland 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York City 
1204 Franklin Trust Bldg 208 Insurance Exchange Bldg....... Los Angeles 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave....... aecevaiets Strand Theatre Bldg (Oakland) Pittsburgh 
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Jan. 4, Jamestown, dedicating Moller 
Jan. 9, Weehawken, N. J, 
Jan. 28, Jacksonville, Fla., dedicating 

Skinner 
Feb. 28, Syracuse, N. Y., dedicating 

Moller 
March 27, Elmira, N. Y. 

April 24, Maplewood, N, J. 
May 19, Lebanon, Pa. 

Mr. Seibert also gave six preludial 
recitals in Town Hall, New York, for 
the Political Education League, and 
three radio recitals over WABC and 
WJZ. 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Bacu RecrraL SERIES 
Hoty COMMUNION 
New YorK 
A Sample Pregram 

Toccata and Fugue C 
Four Choral preludes 
Fugue G 
Ten Choral preludes 
Allegro (Son. 4) 
Prelude and Fugue G 

Fugues 
and Fugue C 
Prelude and Fugue G@ 
Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Prelude and Fugue Em 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Prelude and Fugue D 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Fugue G 
Fugue E-f 


Toceata 


Sonatas 
Qne: Allegro Moderato 
Two: Allegro 
Four: Un Poco Allegro 
Six (complete) 

Various 
Fantasia G (Concerto) 
Fantasia Cm 
Prelude G 
45 Choral preludes 

Mr. Farnam has been appointed to 

direct the newly organized organ de- 
partment of the Curtis Institute of 
Musie, Philadelphia. There will bea 
4-60 organ and several practise in- 
struments. 


ao 
Points and 
Viewpoints 


GOTTA SOLUTION? 
By OnE In NEED 
I HAVE built up a volunteer mixed 
choir of thirty voices. We have a solo 
quartet that takes care of the morning 
service, and we have the quartet and 
chorus in the evening. Since we made 
this arrangement the attendance at the 
evening services has doubled. The 
quartet costs $1,400 yearly and I’ve 
recently been ordered to look around 
for cheaper soloists. After I had suc- 
eceded in getting the present soloists 
at such low salaries because they all 
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MR. HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ, 
MUS. BAC. 


Of the First Presbyterien, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he plays a 4-35 Hutchings-Votey rebuilt 
last year. He was born Oct. 23d, 1890, in 
Mercer, Penna., graduated from the Pittsburgh 
highschool, and Oberlin College and Conser- 
vatory in 1914; studied organ with Messrs. 
Peter LeSueur, J. F. Alderfer, G. W. Andrews, 
and Charles Heinroth; piano five years with 
Messrs. Lindquist and Carter. He earned his 
F.A.G.0. in 1914 and his Mus Bae. at 
Oberlia the same year. 

live near the church, now 1 am sup- 
posed to get cheaper material. What 
can you do in a ease like this? 

WE CAN AFFORD IT 

By FRANKLIN GLYNN 

IT MAKES for artistic progress to 
have visits from English and French 
organists, as it must have been helpful 
tuc Kngland to hear visitors from this 
country during the past two seasons. 
We want to improve the standard of 
organ performance whenever possible, 
and keep our minds as broad as pos- 
sible. Probably this country possesses 
organists second to none in the world, 
but it also possesses a number who 
are vigorously blowing their own 
Trumpets on a wind pressure in the 
vicinity of 500 and who are not de- 
livering the goods—who should be 
criticised mercilessly and made to see 
the error of their ways. More results 
are necessary and less splash! 


MORE SALARY 
By A. Gerrer Ovvit 
THE FEBRUARY Editorial on Sala- 
ries hits the nail on the head. Organ- 
ists cannot expect to get more money 
until by their to the general public 
they earn more. 

We have the largest congregation in 
our citv; our evening services never 
have less than 1,000, and when the 
weather is good, 1,500. We have a 
new organ, 52 stops, Harp, Chimes, 
Echo. By 7:15 p.m. there are usually 
600 or more in the church. The ser- 
vice starts at 7:30. Just as an indica- 
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tion as to why so many people come 
early, let me quote a remark made by 
a gentleman, which was overheard by 
one of my quartet. Two men were 
entering the church shortly after seven 
o’clock. One said, “We’ll have a long 
time to wait before the service starts.” 
The other replied, “Well, they have 
a fine crgan here, and fine organ 
music before the service, which is 
worth hearing.” 

The people who make up this con- 
gregation are not especially musical, 
they are from all classes. They like 
the Echo Organ, they like the Chimes, 
they like the Harp. If they know they 
are going to hear them, they will 
come early, and sit quietly, and enjoy 
the organ. 

Now, isn’t it good business on my 
part to give them what they want to 
hear? Isn’t my reputation as an or- 
ganist going to be better for playing 
some of these things which will ap- 
peal to them, which will bring them 
to church? I not only help my own 
reputation, but I help the church as 
well. Just as sure as shooting, I am 
going to reap the benefits of this work, 

It is not necessary to plan trash. I 
generally open with one big number, 
and then have one or two quieter ones, 
many of them request numbers. I 
name a few: 


Dubois—Fiat Lux 

Saint Saens—Reverie from Algerian 
Suite 

Handel—Water Musie Siiiv 

Ravenello—Prayer 

Schubert—Ave Maria 

Wagner—Evening Star 

Mendelssohn—Sonata Six 

Franeck—Chorale Am 

Lemaigre—Prayer 





And so on, usually playing one 
strictly good number for the opening, 
and something lighter for the other 
two, not forgetting that people as a 
whole like to hear some familiar 
strain occasionally. 

I don’t think it is necessary, or de- 
sirable, to play trashy things. By 
giving something really good along 
with lighter things, one can gradually 
create an interest in the things we 
organists generally look upon as 
strictly organistie works. But the man 
who is going to make good in his 
work, who is going to create an in- 
terest, and keep an interest in the 
organ as a musical instrument, is the 
one who will get the viewpoint of 
those who make his congregation. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Recrrat ProGRaMs SHOULD INTEREST 
THOosE Wuo LisTEN 
By A SUFFERER 


I WAS LATE and missed the first 
two numbers. Had I missed the whole 
program I would not have been much 
upset. He is a fine technician and 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Baines 


y 
© P : 
Consultations - Specifications - Superintendence 

Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 

The organs in twenty five churches 

throughout the country were built 

or are being built from specifications 

either prepared by Mr. Barnes or 

inspected and adapted by him to 

suit the building, the acoustics, or 

the purpose most in mind. Money. 

saved beforehand is better than ad- 

ditional cost for remedies. 
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Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WasBasH AveE., CHICAGO 
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AY never before arranged for organ. 
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Saint-Saens 
Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5 ...@rieg Waltz in 





CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 SACRED COMPOSITIONS 
Adagio (Moonlight) .Beethoven Dvorak Andante Religioso ..... Thome 
NTO aos naeo ncn: ..Bach Hungarian Dance No. 5 Brahms Andantino ........... Franck 

4 Air (Cara Mio Ben) .Giordant Largo ............00. Dvorak Andantino ........... Lemare 
: Air (Rinaldo) ........ Handel Larme, Une (A Tear) Angel’s Serenade ....... Braga 

Air (Pur Dicesti) ...... Lotti Moussorgsky Angelus ............Massenet 
Andante (Orfeo) ....... Gluck Madrigal ........... Simonetti Ave Maria (Meditation) Gownod 
Andante (Concerto) Mendelssohn Melodie, Op. 10 ..... Massenet Ave Maria ......... Schubert 
Consolation ...... Mendelssohn Melody in F ...... Rubinstein Cantilene Nuptiale ..... Dubois 
Gavore 1D sx 6scses Gossec Norwegian Dance ...... Grieg Evening Prayer ..... Reinecke 
Military Polonaise ..... OROpM OrtEntele: ooicoic oss cdicw oes Cui Hallelujah Chorus ..... Handel 
Minuet in G ....... Beethoven Playera, Op. 5 ..... Granados Idyl (Evening Rest) ... Merkel 
Minter in Dos sieee ccs IE) S <- Witten Kol NiGvel 2... 66008 Hebrew 
Moment Musical ..... Schubert Prelude in C sharp Minor Largo (Xerxes) ......°. Handel 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 .Chopin Rachmaninoff Lost Chord .......... Sullivan 
APRDENOG: ccs:c 0:00.04 Handel Pres de la Mer, Op. 52 Arensky Prayer ......... Humperdinck’ 

> Serenade (Standchen) Schubert Raverie, Op. 9 ....... Strauss  Preghiera (Octett) ...Schubert 

Spring Song ..... Mendelssohn Romance, Op. 44, No. 1 Rameaux, Les 2.05.00 Faure 

' RAMONE 5.0 :55,¢:4-00 Schumann Rubinstein A EOS en ro Rheinberger 

Unfinished Symphony .Schubert Romance, Op. 26 ....Svendsen Voix Celeste .......... Batiste 

MODERN COMPOSITIONS Romance Sans Paroles ..Faure OPERA SELECTIONS 
Andante Cantabile T'schaikowsky Salut d’Amorr ..... ...Elgar Cavalleria Rusticana: Intermezzo 





for graduates. 


Address: 


Department of 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


FRANcIsS T. York, M. A., DirECToR 


and class instruction. 


Faculty composed of Detroit’s leading Theatre Organists 
Practise on modern organs. Special arrangements 
for pianists desiring to take organ course. Individual 

Advanced students prepared 

as theater and concert organists. Unusual demand 

Salaries are big. ; 


For detailed information address 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


JAMEs H. BELL, SEcy. 


Box 80, 5035 Woopwarp AveE., Detroit, MIcH. 
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Organ Specifications 


drawn to suit individual needs and 


auditoriums 
. .Scales for pipes specified 
.... Weights of metal indicated 
......Organ Chambers designed 
........ Wind pressures designated 


Advice on these points may save disappointment 


and thousands of dollars. 


LeRoy V. BRANT, Organ Architect 


and Recitalist 


This is the Complete List of Contents 


Anitra’s Dance ......... Grieg Sheherazade (Excerpts) 
TEGO 5660. ass 10,6:6/0:000n Iljinsky R. Korsakow 
WRRECOURG —6:5000s066.9:6 wks Schytte Scotch Poem ...... MacDowell 
TI a6 e ctaweeeee nen Raf NE eT Drigo 
Chant Sans Paroles OPCNM  ocacelancs0.s 0:00 Gounod 
Tschaikowsky EOE ON Widor 
Chante Busses. «cso éccis Lalo Serenata, Op. 15, No. 1 
La Cinquantaine .G@abriel-Marie Moskowski 
Consolation No. 5 ....... Liszt Simple Aveu ..........Thome 
Cradle: Bong: «0:60: 60006 NC 7 3 | Drdla 
Le Cygne (The Swan) Volga Boatmen Song 


Russian Air 
A, Op. 39 ...Brahms 


Tue INstiTUuTE oF Music, SAN Jose, CAL. 
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A Collection Most Appreciated When in Use on the Organ Desk 
STANDARD ORGAN PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Commended in the highest terms by famous organists including T. Tertius Noble, Maurice Garabrant, 
John Hammond, Percy Starnes, and scores of other prominent 
modern, operatic, sacred, march and characteristic pieces arranged for pipe organ including many numbers 


artists. Contains 114 classic, 


OS BEG eis 6 aieeaene Aragonaise 
Coq d’Or, Le .Hymn to the Sun 
Gioconda, La 

Dance of the Hours 


Hansel and Gretel ..... Prayer 
er ee Berceuse 
Lohengrin ....Drelude Act 11I 


Lucia di Lammermoor .Seztette 
Mastersingers, The .Prize Song 


Lee ere Quartet 
Sadko ..........Song of India 
Samson and Delilah .My Heart 
Tales of Hoffman ...Barcarolle 
Tannhauser ..... Evening Star 
Tannhauser ....Pilgrim Chorus 
Trovatem, 22 cs cieccs Miserere 
CHARACTERISTICS 


AND MARCHES 
Grand March (Aida) ...Verdi 
oe eee Grieg 
Bridal Chorus ....... Wagner 
Coronation March ..Meyerbeer 
Dead March (Saul) ...Handel 


Dervish Chorus ......../ Sebek 
Wantare, Op. 40 2... Ascher 
March (Tannhauser) ..Wagner 
Festival March ....... Gounod 
Funeral March ....... Chopin 
Marche Celebre ...... Lachner 
Marche Militaire ....Schubert 
Marche Nuptiale ....... Ganne 
Russian Patrol ....Rubinstein 
Torchlight March ....... Clerk 
Triumphal Entry ...Halvorsen 
War March (Athalie) 
Mendelssohn 


Wedding March ..Mendelssohn 


“Standard Organ Pieces” is sold at all music stores at $3.00 in paper and $5.00 in cloth. 
Send for free illustrated 56-page Catalogue of the “Whole World” Music Series 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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gave it out in big doses. Can you see 
anything attractive in the program? 
Hollins—Convert Overture Fm 
Handel—Minuet (Berenice) 
Daquin—Cuckoo 
Martini—Gavotte 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Parry—Abide With Me 
Hoyte—Scherzo 
Willan—Epilogue 
Schubert—Rosamunde Ballet Musie 
Vierne—Berceuse 
Palmgren—Rococo 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Franck—Finale B-f 

True, the music was all good, but 
there was not one piece that had what 
I would call a tune that the average 
audience could follow. The recital was 
billed as a “popular” one. From the 
remarks passed by those who left the 
church it was anything but popular. 
No American vomposer on the pro- 
gram. 

(In other words, a hopeless hodge- 
podge; a program without form and 
void. Too had.) 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
By Freperick STANLEY SMITH 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE a con- 
tributor deals an awful blow to Ameri- 
€an music in general and to American 
organ music in particular. To quote 
him, “I have attended organ recitals 
of all-American programs and look 
back with a feeling of horror. Take 
away Widor, Guilmant, Vierne, Gig- 
out, Franck, Bach—and organ Litera- 
ture is stupid.” 

Imagine such statements as_ these 
coming from a‘loyal (?) American 
organist! To quote further, “I wili 
not eondemn American music, but 
there are so few compositions that 
are of a genuinely high order, and 
time is too precious to spend upon 
anything but the highest. Neither is 
it honest to one’s listeners to give 
them mediocre organ numbers. Ameri- 
cans are too full of noise, rattle, and 
speed.” 

Does this critie class the composi- 
tions of Edward Shippen Barnes, 
Rossetter G. Cole, Philip James, H. 
Alexander Matthews, James H. Ro- 
gers, and Leo Sowerby as “stunid”? 
T wonder if he is well enough aec- 
quainted with the works of American 
composers to be able to pass an opin- 
ion that would earry weight with his 
colleacues? The advancement of any 
organization or any worthy project is 
always accelerated. if started within. 
We eannot exnect English, French, 
German, or Italian organists to boost 
American organ music if we ourselves 
do not. If this eritie will study some 
of the revresentative numbers of the 
above mentioned American composers 
as carefully as he must study Bach, 
Franek, Vierne, et al, T am sure he 
will find mnch musie of “a genuinely 
high order.” 
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A WORD, PLEASE 


WE CAN’T grow the best corn un- 
less we give the field the best cultiva- 
tion; neglect accomplishes nothing. We 
can’t produce American composers un- 
less we give them the nourishment 
they and their publishers must have. 
From the mass of organ music that 
has flowed through the editorial oftices 
let us make a few suggestions: 

Edward Shippen Barnes’ first So- 
NATA entitles him, beyond question of 
a doubt, to the most emphatic en- 
eouragement from American organists ; 
an organist who does not play this 
Sonata is already on the slippery 
slide that will quite early carry him 
back and outside the ranks of the 
profession. 

Clarence Dickinson’s Storm KiNG 
SYMPHONY came after some _ most 
charming little things, and we ean say 
the same for Dr. Dickinson as for 
Mr. Barnes. 

H. B. Jepson’s organ musie is idio- 
matic, and technically some of it is 
as fine as anything that ever sailed 
the Atlantic; we are merely preju- 
diced when we can’t see supreme merit 
in a Jepson organ work. If hard work 
is what we are looking for, get some 
of his newer compositions; we will 
find plenty to work on. 

Gordon Balch Nevin has just issued 
his first Sonata; in three movements. 
conservative in length, sterling themes, 
something even the best of us can be 
proud to use. His lesser works are 
diversions, some of them supremely 
beautiful and successful. What chance 
has Mr. Nevin to write another So- 
nata and grow as a composer if vou 
and I are so blind, or so stupid, that 
we ignore him and. refuse to buy the 
Sonata already published ? 

James H. Rogers is a_ tower of 
strength and grace too. Technically he 
makes no bluff to equal the colossal 
pretense and emptiness of much of 
the imports. He has three Sonatas: 
how many have you bought? 

Leo Sowerby has a few big organ 
pieces that have impressed critical 
musicians favorably; they prophesy a 
fine harvest if we cultivate the field 
for the composer. 

Among the composers who are na- 
tive-born and who have published 
works in classic mood that are quite 
the eoual of any organist the organ 
world has thus far heard of—in spite 
of the apparent fact that there are 
some who think nothing in America 
is good enough for them, except the 
dollar—we suggest: 


George W. Andrews 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Clifford Demarest 

Arthur Foote 

Paul Held 

Philip James 

Ernest R. Kroeger 






Horatio Parker 

Osear E. Schminke 

Roy Spaulding Stoughton 
And among those who have thus far, 
if we judge aright, made no effort 
to do more than supply the need for 
beautiful pieces so essential to the 
suecess of every musician, we include: 

Hope Leroy Baumgartner 

Gottfried Federlein 

J. Frank Frysinger 

Walter Edward Howe 

H. A. Matthews 

Edward M. Read 

The reader is invited to send his 
additions to these lists, with comments 
on any special compositions as he sees 
fit. Our lists are not compiled after 
a ten-hour survey of the field, but in 
a ten-minute period snatched from the 
crowded hours of editorial life; please 
do not throw bricks at the compiler 
because of any omissions. 

—Ownr oF Your REVIEWERS. 








Edited by JULIA M. HELT 
Eastern Standard Time p. m. is indi- 
cated. Subscribers in Central Time! 
cone subtract one hour, those in 
Mountain Time subtract two 
hours, and those in Pacific 
subtract three. All items 
subject to change, an * 
marks those unusually 
changeable. 


ROBERT BERENTSEN broadeasts 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
between 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. over 
WHAM, assisted by Miss Beatrice 
Ryan and Harold Smith. Also Sun- 
days between 4:30 and 5:30. 

MR. WALLACE A. SABIN di- 
rected the annual Spring Coneert of 
the Loring Club, San _ Francisco, 
March 15th, the 206th concert of the 
Club; KPO broadeast the program, 
which included Cacman’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” sung by 60 men. 

MR. WILLIAM ROCHE and his 
Trinity Boychoir are putting Halifax 
and themselves on the radio map via 
CHNS. 

HARRY L. HUELSENBECK, 14 
year old organist, plays over WAAM, 
every Wednesday between 9:30 and 
10:00 p.m. 

PIETRO YON gave a WABC re- 
cital at 1:00 am. March 14 from 
Skinner Studio, if our announcer told 
the truth. 

HUGH MecAMIS, Municipal Organ- 
ist. San Antonio, Texas, broadeasts 
everv Tuesday at 6:15 p.m. over 
WOAT. 

CHESTER H. BEEBE gives re- 
citals every Friday at 8:30 p.m. on 
the Wurlitzer over WOR. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 


“Tell me what you read and I'll tell you what you are!” 


The ideas a musician feeds his mind, and the music he feeds his public, prophecy the success of his 


future. 


This page of books and music is published to help those who want to help themselves. It 


is a carefully selected list compiled for organists exclusively and especially; THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST’S unqualified endorsement must be obtained for each item before it is listed here. 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than 
any other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment 
of a dozen mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally 
began so you don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In 
two volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 
pages, four hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. 
Price on request. 

ART OF PHOTO PLAYING by M. M. Mills, paper cover $12.00: 
An Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great 
wealth of suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo 
Selden Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 
articles, 7,500 persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 
9%, 976 pages, illustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: 
Invaluable information for the student and beginner, refreshing 
and inspiring for the professional; deals with practical church 
music at its best; 64%4 x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples, 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50. “The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic ap- 
proach to the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover 
the student’s needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, 
$1.00: Full of practical suggestions, Fag ge A illustrated, recom- 
mended to beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 page 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD oat Robert B. Ludy, 
$5.00: A delightful reference work in story and picture, covering 
Europe and America; of incalculable inspirational value for church 
organists; a book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully 
printed; 7 x 10, 325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. 
Invaluable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully 
written; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 
10, 423 pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the 
main features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, 
illustrations and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: 
“A practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and 
artistic use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost ex- 
perimenters and voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about 
three weeks for delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome 
book, a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invalu- 
able to organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN LOFTS OF PARIS by Trederic B. Stive, $1.10; Inti- 
mate views and personal reminiscences of famous Freneh organists; 
delightful book for those who enjoy travel experiences; 5 x 8, 75 
pares, illustrated. 

ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by George Ashdown 
Audsley: A master-work by the world’s greatest writer on the or- 
gan; deals with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 
10, 500 pages, beautiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a 
few copies available: price on reanest. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practi- 
cal discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 
6 x 9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The or- 
ganist’s one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, 
illustrated, every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 
294 nages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, $1.25: Explicit 
illustrations covering the many ornamental grace-notes etc., show- 
ing exactly haw to play esch ore: 41%4 x 7, 87 pages. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.59: With examples, a practical work: 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: 
An unusually interesting biography full of informative matertals; 
5 x 7, 219 pages, one photo, many thematies. 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50: For 
serious stvdents of music and professional musicians, an insprr- 
ational. informative, suggestive — on the structure and spirit 
of ecomnosition: 6 x 9, 422 pam 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF. ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence 


Dickinson, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and 
then follow 291 pages of exercises and pieccs with instruction; to 
be reviewed later; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The 
post-humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world 
has ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ 
of the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an 
hitherto unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual speci- 
fications with detailed comments. We recommend it to every or- 
ganist and builder; 7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. 
Manchester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the 
choirmaster, whether with child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson 
form, illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form 
the basis of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by 
Albert Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: 
An index of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original 
text with cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, 
three, or four English translations of the German original, showing 
how to use each Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect 
pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on 
request with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in 
the Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalculable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy- 
choir; pamphlet 7 x 10,,25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Rie- 
menschneider, 20c: Detailed Nofes on each movement of the ten 
“Symphonies” for organ by Widor, .written with explanatory 
preface by the foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT‘ PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four 
books of music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well- 
tempered clavichord,’’ for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest 
studies for finger training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 


12 x 9, 80 pages. 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 
paper cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, 
original compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 
39 are classics; 79 are musical gems that make friends for or- 
ganists who play them; 49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 
441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th 
“Svm."’ Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance 
to a concert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the ‘Sym- 
phony.” (Requires 32-note) 


Accessories 


BINDERS for permamently preserving copies of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to 
one address, $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Ben- 
ham, British photographer to T.A.0., 2/6 to 6/6 according to size: 
Hundreds of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos 
with every stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to 
Mr. Benham direct at Benham Church Lodge, Barnet, England, 
and say what photos you are interested in; mention T.A.O 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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Woman Organ Players Club 


of Boston 


(WE REGRET the delay in printing 
the following official report; its receipt 
in the Editorial Office on the 25th of 
February, just too, late for the final 
closing pages of the March issue, 
caused it to be held for the April num- 
ber.—Ed.) 

A. Thorndike Luard, well known in 
Boston Music circles as a composer of 
piano and organ ‘selections and as a 
performer of great: ability, entertained 
the members of the ‘Club with ‘an ‘in- 
teresting program early this year. 
His program : 

Cantata and Fugue Bm, Bach 

Ave Maria, Bossi 

Romance Sans Paroles, Bonnet 

Andante Cantabile, Tchaikovsky 

Minuet (Samson), Handel 

Meditation St. Clotilde, James 

Will o’ the Wisp, Nevin 

Lamentation, Guilmant 

Romance (Df), Lamare 

Intermezzo, Callaerts 

The Club lost one of its most popu- 
lar members when Miss Saranoosh 
Rubinian moved to New York. Miss 
Rubinian has an unusually large li- 
brary of Armenitn music and has rare 
ability as a performer. She gave an 
entertainment of Armenian music in 
the Estey Studio prior to her depart- 
ure. 

One of our meetings assumed the air 
of a “young timer’s” day, at least from 
2 music standpoint, as Florence Coop- 
er, the youngest member of the 
W.O.P.C., gave a program of organ 
music, accompanied by a local violinist, 
Miss Todd, which was cordially re- 
ceived. Soprano solos were contrib- 
uted by Miss Marquitta Patten, Miss 
Lulu Emery at the piano. 

Mrs. Nina del Castillo, acting presi- 
dent of the Club, gave a humorous ac- 
count of her 99-day motor trip to 
California. Refreshments were served 
by the following members; Miss Marie 
Devine, Miss Lillian Kivelan, Miss 
Freda Parth and Miss Alice Shepard. 

The Club held a suecessful luncheon 
at a newly dedicated Elks Hotel on 
Tremont Street. The purpose of this 
gathering was to attract members to 
the organization. The membership 
committee has not yet submitted a re- 
port showing new members but it is 
thought possible that several lave been 
declared eligible. 

Luncheon was served at a private 
dining room and the members and 
guests were seated at tables in groups 
of four to make the affair as informal 
as possible. Mr. Vincent Garabini, an 
instructor at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, and a member of Miss 
Marion Payne’s orchestra, played a 
number of violin selections with Miss 
Marion Payne at the piano. 

After the luncheon, Mr. 


Lourie, 
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genial manager of the Elks Hotel, in- 
vited the members to try the Wur- 
litzer in the hotel auditorium, and an 
impromptu concert resulted. The fol- 
lowing were performers: Mrs. Sallie 
Frise, Miss Payne, and Miss Florence 
Cooper—Mrs. M. Mowat 


Detroit 
by 
ABRAM 
, Ray 
‘TYLER 
Official 
Representative 


THE ORGAN EVENTS for February were 
few outside the usual. Feb. 8 Harold A. Fox 
of Buffalo recited before the A.G.O. The 
First Presbyterian organ is a very good 
one, and he displayed all its capabilities to 
the limit, but I was very much disappointed 
in his program. With the exception of the 
collossal 94TH PsALM of Reubke, which he 
gave a most sincere, scholarly, yet dramatic, 
reading, the performance was trivial. Poor 
old Bach suffered notably in his flippant 
treatment of the'Great G minor FUGUE, and 
the Rossini WILYVIAM TELL OVERTURE was as 
tawdry as it could well be made. Everything 
was technically meticulous, and much of. his 
color work was really clever, but the general 
effect was flippant. The other numbers in- 
cluded Macfarlane’s SPRING SoNG, Dethier’s 
CHRISTMAS and SCHERZO (a bravura accom- 
plishment of startling brilliance) and the 
Kinder CAPRICE. I was frankly both sorry 
and glad at the same time, as a final im- 
pression, and I am glad to know that I was 
in accord with most of those present. And 
yet the Reubke remains a comfort and an 
inspiration, so maybe it will be of us all, 
some day, the good we have done will blot 
out the lesser accomplishments—let us fer- 
vertly trust so. 

On the 12th Frederick Pfeiffer, Professor 
at the Eden Seminary, in Webster Grove, 
Mo., assisted by the choirs of St. Peter’s, 
St. Marks’, and Trinity Lutheran, dedicated 
the St. Peter’s organ. I was unable to be 
present, but I am informed that I missed 
a scholarly performance. 

The big event of the month musical was 
the bow of the Detroit Bohemians, a ‘lub 
composed of most of the best men in the 
profession. The Book Cadillac Grand Ball 
Room on Washington’s Birthday was uncom- 
fortably crowded with almost six hundred 
members and guests when a fine dinner was 
served. Following the dinner Sam Slade, 
veteran singing teacher, gave a short talk, 
and a few words of greeting were given by 
William Howland, president. 

After dinner Jean Goldkette’s Orchestra 
began the best program of dance music I 
have ever heard, most artistically performed. 
The dancing was interrupted at intervals by 
the following unique numbers: The GRAND 
MARCH OF THE BOHEMIANS, composed for the 
oceasion by Henri Matthews, a number that 
should in time rival the MEISTERSINGER 
MarcH, on orchestra programs; it has all the 
freshness and strength of that classic, com- 
bined with a vitality of inspiration. (The 
meetings of this, its first year, have been 
notable for the presentation of many beautiful 
compositions heretofore existent only in manu- 
script and lacking performance.) Then Theo 
Smith’s ballet class gave a \ers poetic inter- 
pretation of the Heller TARANTELLA, and 
Moszkowski TAMBOURINE dances, and with 
Lillian Poli and the Detroit Operatic Chorus 
ynder Thaddeus Wronski, a scene from 
Nanghty Marietta. Next came the second 
most important event of the evening, a 
Piano Ensemble of one hundred fingers (ten 
pianists at five grands of five different makes) 
who made orchestral. with unbelievable color 
accomplishments, a Moussorgskv-Rachmaninof 
“Hopak” transcribed and conducted by Dr. 
Carl H. Ezerman, a sterling Dutch musician 
lately come among us, and the A-flat PoLon- 
ATSE Op. 33 of Chopin, scored and conducted 
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by Bendetson Netzorg. Everybody simply 
went wild. Such enthusiasm (based on dis- 
criminating appreciation of a great achieve- 
ment) I have rarely witnessed. Then there 
was a Minuet danced to Hayden played by 
a string quartet, the Faust waltz sung by 
Wronski’s Chorus and danced by all (the 
dancers) present. Finally two Spanish scenes 
a Matador Ballet, and the Bizet Carmen 
Toreador song, sung by Marcus Kellerman, 
with the Wronski Chorus. Our orchestral 
concerts will certainly be the scene of public 
performances of both the Matthews March, 
and the piano ensemble. And a new pace has 
been set for musical and social achievement 
in Detroit. The financial end in view is the 
establishment of an endowment fund for in- 
dignant musicians, and the date Feb. 22nd 
has been preempted it is believed for many 
years to come. “Behold how good and beau- 
tiful a thing it is for (Musical) threthren to 
dwéll (and work) together in Unity.” I 
believe in Miracles now. ‘ 

ss a 


Harrisburg 
by 
WiLuiAm E. 
BrRE'z 
Official 


Representative 


AN OUTSTANDING music event of unusual 
merit, which received most favorable com- 
ment, was the program of concerto music for 
piano and organ, in Fifth St. M. E., Feb. 8, 
by the local N.A.O. Two concertos, the Gm 
Mendelssohn and the Yon GREGORIANO, to- 
gether With a Liszt HUNGARIAN FANTASY, 
were given by organ and piano. The guest 
artist was Mr. Earle Echternach, pianist, 
director of music at Irving College, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. Mr. Echternach played a group 
of piano numbers most artistically and sup- 
plied the orchestral part to the Yon number. 
Others who presided at the piano were Miss 
Violette Cassel of Camp Curtin M. E. and 
Miss Irene Coble of. First Church of God. 
The organists were Mrs. John R. Henry of 
Fifth St., Mr. Clarence E. Heckler of Christ 
Lutheran, and the writer. We were for- 
tunate in having this recital broadcast through 
station WMBS hrough the courtesy of Mr. 
John R. Henry. 

A recital was given at Capital St. Presby- 
terian Feb. 24 by Mr. Van S. Whitted, of 
Varick A. M. E. Zion Temple, Philadelphia. 

The Schubert Club, an organization of 
sixty young business women, was heard in 
recital on the 15th, Newspaper criticisms 
spoke highly of their work. Mrs. Salome 
Sanders directs the chorus. 

An evening of music was presented at Im- 
manuel Presbyterian on the 13th. The or- 
ganist was Mrs. Elma Askin. 

Radio fans tune in to hear the recitals 
broadcast from Fifth St. M. E. by Mrs. John 
R. Henry every other Sunday at 6 p.m. 
through station WMBS. Mrs. Henry is one 
of our best players and everyone takes ad- 
vantage of hearing these splendid programs 
which are both varied and interesting. 


New York 
by 
ALANSON 
WELLER 
O ficial 


Representative 


BOTH BOROUGHS have had a busy month 
of recitals and musicales. In Manhattan Mr. 
Lynwood Farnam gave us two splendid Bach 
programs at Holy Communion and Mr. Sam- 
uel Baldwin continued his twice-weekly offer- 
ings at City College. Both artists are too 
well known to require further mention of 
their admirable work. Mr. Farnam repre 
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Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhackneyed 
interpretation. 


Not for the least 
mony ~ ~ ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
WANAMAKER AupiToriumM, NEw York. West of the 
Mississippi and Canada: Bocue-LaBerce CoNcERT 
ManaceMmeEnt, Inc., 130 West 42np St., New York. 
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Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


sre Miss 
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— His Life and Art 
Presby- 


iat OE By WATSON LYLE 
ation of 


ne A AN INVALUABLE 5 x 7 book of 210 pages for 
Salome organists, long enough to tell all the vital facts, con- 
densed enough to be interesting to the end. Do you 
know how.this great French composer inherited con- 


sumption (page 2), that he had “two mothers” (p. 3), 


paper-cover $12.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
Abyssiana Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls 
Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calisthenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shats 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 


1 at Im- 
The or- 
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recitals 
rs. John 
6 p.m. 
y is one 
akes ad- 
programs 


whether the tales are true of the “whippings and force” 
used to make him practice (p. 5), why his lessons were 
stopped even though he was actually a child prodigy (p. 
6), how his teacher was able to make him agree in 
arguments (p. 7), what his mother said when they asked 
her what he would play at twenty since he was playing 
Beethoven at ten (p. 10), whit frightened him at four- 
teen when he first played the organ and why the class 
laughed (p. 11), the lie that got his first symphony played 
(p. 12), and the innumerable other interesting and human 
events in the life of the great musician? The book: is 
supplemented by chapters on his compositions and a com- 


Aesthetic Dancing 
Aesop’s Fables 
Africa or Cannibal 
Aftermath 
Agitation 
Agitatos 
Agony 

etc. 


Dog Bark 
Embarrassment 
Fade-Outs 
Flash-Backs 
Flirting 
Frogs 
Ghosts 

ete. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual index; 
the second gives subjects picked at random from two pages of 
the index: tcgether they show the marvelous wealth of 
material in the book. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
all beginners in theater work, to all who contemplate theater 


plete list of all his works. | No program-maker can afford 
to miss this book. 


work, to all who would more intelligently enjoy the theater, 
and to all theater organists who feel the desire to keep them- 
selves ever young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not 
an unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but worth 
five times its price. 
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sents a_ strictly classical school of recital 
giving while Mr. Baldwin represents the 
freer style and each in his own field helps 
to make this great City more appreciative of 
the best in organ music. In Brooklyn Mr. 
Charles O. Banks monthly program at St. 
Luke’s had for its principal numbers an im- 
pressive rendition of the Guilmant MARCHE 
FUNEbRE and a brilliant performance of 
Weber’s EURYANTHE. In the same edifice 
Feb. 16 Mr. E. A. tHillmuth, Mr. Banks’ 
assistant, gave a program, including the 
beautiful EPILoGa from the latter’s EVANGE- 
LINE SUITE together with the Franck B-minor 
CHORALE, beautifully done. 

Manhattan sent a distinguished visitor to 
Brooklyn in the person of Edwin Grasse, 
blind organist, who gave a_ recital on the 
Brooklyn Institute 4m Austin Feb. 20; his 
program included the Bossi ETUDE SYMPHON- 
IQUE, MEISTERSINGER OVERTURE, and three 
of his own charming compositions. Mr. 
(rrasse goes on tour shortly with that blind 
marvel Helen Keller. 

Sunday evening musicales have not been 
wanting. At Plymouth Church Mr. G. War- 
ing Stebbins had the assistance Feb. 20 of 
Carl Tollefsen, Violinist and Feb. 27 of a 
trio from St. Bartholemew’s Manhattan. Then 
there was Rossini’s “‘SSTABAT MATER” at 
Classon Presbyterian under Miss Marion 
Clayton, and Gounod’s “OuT OF DARKNESS” 
at Flatbush Congregational under Frank 
Kaschau whose preludial recital included ex- 
tracts from Widor’s Fourth, and Handel's 
B-Flat Concerto. At the Church of the In- 
carnation, Manhattan, the chorus gave selec- 
tions from Franck’s “BEATITUDES.” © Why 
don’t more organists give an occasional work 
like this instead of the inevitaple round of 
Holy City, Seven Last Words, Elijah, etc? 
We wonder 

The Wanamaker Auditorium presented Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin March 11 in Casella’s 
Concerto Romano for organ, strings, brass, 
and tympani, under the composer's direction; 
Veracini’s Concerto Grosso was also used. 
The Wanamaker collection of old Violins was 
used. 

Mr. J. Warren Andrews of the Church of 
Divine Paternity is giving a series of Friday 
4 pm. recitals Curing March and April. 

Dr. William C. Carl spent his birthday 
March 2nd in bed, recovering from bronchial 
pneumonia; his innumerable friends and pu- 
pils showered him with birthday cards. 

The Metropolitan Opera will abandon its 
present building and erect its own home on 
57th Street west of 8th Avenue—one block 
west of T.A.O’s Manhattan office. Readers 
may purchase a Parterre Box for $145,000. 
Don't be timid. 

The Aeolian Building en Fifth Avenue at 
54th Street was opened Feb. 23; it won the 
Fifth Avenue Association’s medal as the most 
bea itiful structure erected on the Avenue the 
past year; take a look. 

The Roxy Theater, the world’s largest, seat- 
ing 6.200 according to the advertisement, 
opened March 11. Now for real joy again, 
we hope. Elevators to the galleries. Con- 
soles by the dozen. Fixed chorus of 100, 
ballet of half as many. And a Vitaphone. 
Incidentally, will one hundred kind-hearted 
readers listen to a Vitaphone performance 
some day and write T.A.0. how they think 
the canned music compares with the original? 
Hurry, please. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson completed his 
breath-taking February series of Tuesday His- 
torical Organ Lecture Recitals in Union 
Theological; his Friday Noon Hours at the 
Brick Church continve till Easter. 

The Wanemaker Auditorium announces a 
tour next season by Mr. Marcel Lanquetuit, 
another of the French organists whose debut 
has already been made in New York. 9,900 
New Yorkers and Philadelphians heard Mr. 
Vierne under Wanamaker auspices. 


Oberlin 
By GEORGE 0. LILLICH 


Oberlin Correspondent 


ON SIX AFTERNOONS during examination 
week the members of the organ faculty gave 
twenty-minute vesper programs in Finney Me- 
morial Chapel. 

Mr. Laurel E. Yeamans, teacher of organ 
here, who is now on leave in Paris, substi- 
tuted for Mr. Laurence Whipp at the Ameri- 
can Cathedral during January. Mr. Yeamans 
is studying with M. Bonnet. 
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Mr. Aksel Lund of the Miller factory has 
been with us installing a new organ to be 
used for teaching and practise. ‘This is the 
sixth organ to be added this year. 

Three recitals were given during February 
by advanced students. Miss Margaret Koegler 
*27 played on the 7th in Finney Chapel. The 
principal number on her program was Barnes’ 
SECOND “‘symphcny.” Miss Rebecca Burgner, 
post-graduate student, played Feb. 14, among 
other things, Reubke’s NINETY-FOoURTH Psa~M. 
Mr. Selby Houston, a third year student, 
played Feb. 28, and included the Bach 
“Wedge” Fugue, Andrews’ SONATA in E-flat 
(Ms.) and Karg-Elert’s CHACONNE in B-flat 
mnunor. 

Interesting news has been received from 
the following alumni: 

Mr. Harold Smith is Assistant Professor 
of Music at Cornell University where he has 
charge of classes in Harmony and Counter- 
point and serves as University organist. 
Since the beginning of the present academic 
year he has given fourteen recitals, alter- 
nately in Bailey Hall and Sage Chapel. 
(Mighty lucky to have two fine organs avail- 
able.) He is this year making a_ special 
feature of Chorale Preludes. 

Mr. Paul E. Grosh, director of the Con- 
servatory at Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo., has 
charge of the men’s and women’s Glee Clubs, 
College Orchestra, Oratorio Society, and 
serves as organist at the United Presbyterian. 
In the Conservatory Mr. Grosh teaches or- 
gan, singing, piano, and counterpoint, besides 
his administrative duties. Recently the Ora- 
torio Society presented ‘“‘THE MESSIAH” with 
a chorus of sixty. 

Mr. Merritt Jchnson is teaching organ and 
piano at Wesley College, Grand Forks, N. D., 
and is at the First Baptist of that city. 

Mr. Vierne came to the Cleveland Museum 
of Art for a recital. It was an unusual 
event, so approximately fifty Oberlinites made 
the trip. What a pity that this famous com- 
poser could not have had more time at the 
organ before the recital! Dve to his late 
arrival in Cleveland he was able to have but 
one hour’s practise, which was scarcely 
enongh, The program was plaved with 
brilliance and extreme facility, in spite of the 
great handicap the artist suffered. An un- 
usvally large audience greeted Mr. Vierne 
and applauded enthusiastically. 

Mr. Ray Brown of St. Andrews, Elyria. 
Ohio, has resigned. During his two years at 
St. Andrews Mr. Brown made the church 
well-known for it’s fine music. Feh. 13. he 
presented Stoughton’s “WoMAN OF SycirarR.” 
Your Representative is Mr. Brown’s  suc- 
cessor, 


Omaha 
by 
Martin W. 
BusH 
Official 
Representative 





OMAHA’S MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE has 
been punctured by but two organ recitals 
since the last report. Feb. 6 your Corres- 
pondent played on his 4-61 Hillgreen Lane 
at the First Central Congregational. The 
program, while for the most part unworn for 
Omaha recital attendants, is well known to 
T.A O. readers with the possible exception of 
Bernard’s SCHERZO-CAPRICE. 

Feb. 13 Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
F.A.G.0., gave her 31st recital at the First 
Presbyterian. Distinction was added to her 
proxram by the inclusion of several ensem- 
ble numbers with piano. 

Two changes in the personnel of theater 
organists have taken place recently. Mr. 
Louis Webb is a new arrival from Chicago, 
to grace the console at the Rialto, Mr. Arthur 
Hays, for many years one of the City’s most 
popular picture players at the World, re- 
turns to that post after having spent the 
last six months in St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Ben Stanley of Trinity Cathedral, first 
dean of the Nebraska A.G.O. and one of the 
pillars of the local fraternity. launched his 
20th annual series of Lenten recitals with 

the beginning of Lent. 


Much interest is evident in what will prob- 
ably be an organ of considerable proportions 
to be installed in the new Riviera which is 
nearing completion. The whole project is 
being handled on a lavish scale; more detailed 
information will be forthcoming. 

Announcement has also been made of the 
letting of a contract by the First Methodist 
for a 4-73 Austin to be installed this sum- 
mer. 

The Omaha Symphony Orchestra, Sandor 
Harmati conductor, Feb. 3 played Handel's 
OVERTURE in Lb, Beethoven’s SEVENTH SyM- 
PHONY, Honegger’s PACIFIC 231, Saint-Saens’ 
CARNIVAL OF ANIMALS, and Tchaikowsky’s 
MARCH SLAvV. One of the two piano parts 
of the Saint-Saens CARNIVAL was intrusted 
to your Correspondent and his participation 
in the numbers ‘‘Personages with long ears” 
and ‘“‘Cuckoos” was said to have been singu- 
larly sympathetic. 


Pittsburgh Notes 
By CHARLES A, H. PEARSON 
Official, Representative 


FEB 15 MR. WILLIAM H. OETTING gave 
a tecture recital at the Fitspurgh Musical 
Institute, ot which he is a director. In 
udditicn to being one of te series arranged 
for the season, this program provided the 
Guild event tor the momh and was pre- 
cedcd by a dinner at the Kuskin. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of transcriptions of 
works for orchestra and made up for un- 
usua: length by the variety which it afforded. 
‘hue overture to Euryanthe by Weber, Les 
Prelides by Liszt, Prayer from the Jewels 
of the Madonna, by Wolf Ferrari, Andante 
Cantabile from Ist Symphony by Beethoven, 
ine Spaming Wheel of Omphale by Saint- 
Saeus and Prelude to Parsital, by Wagner 
were the most important compositions. Al- 
though the writer has a personal dislike for 
transcriptions in general and certain ones in 
particular, especially when they persist in 
crowding much fine organ music out of re- 
cital programs, he takes off his hat to those 
who can play transcriptions effectively, and 
especially to a man who can build up such 
an interesting progrem as this }reved to be. 
The next recital of the series is to be made 
up of American works. 

Feb. 17 Mr. Arthur B. Jennings, dean of 
the Western Penna. A.G.O. played for the 
Guild in Buffalo and reported a most delight- 
ful time spent with the brethren there. Dr. 
Charles Heinroth played under the same aus- 
pices in January. Anyone who attended the 
Guill Convention there last June knows what 
a bunch of live-wires those folks are, and 
how they can see a thing through. We in 
Pittsburgh are shaking hands with ourselves 
that the Famnan Recital was such a success 
put other chapters seem to be able to invite 
a number of out-of-to -n players to play for 
them each year. 

The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh, with the 
help of the Tuesday Musical Society and 
other local groups, celebrated the Centennial 
Anniversary of the death of Beethoven dur- 
ing the week of March 20. Details will be 
presented later, but the outstanding event was 
a Beethoven program at Carnegie Music Hall, 
March 20. 

The Rev. Father Charles Rossini has been 
elected choirmaster at St. Paul’s R. C. Cathe- 
dral to succeed the late Joseph Otten, Mus. 
Doc. Father Rossini has held a like post 
at Epiphany Church here for several years 
and also directed the Polyphonic Chorus. His 
skill as a choirmaster and his thorough 
kuowledg> of plain song and kindred music 
are well-known and he is a valuable addition 
to the staff of the Cathedral. 


St. Louis News Summary 
By N. WEtLs 
Official Representative 


MR. WILLIAM THEO. DIEBELS is con- 
tinuing his monthly recitals at the New Ca- 
thedral and Mr. O. Wade Fallert his weekly 
recitals at Scottish Rite Cathedral. : 

Jan. 16 Mr. Charles Galloway gave his 
fourth recital at Washingtcn University. These 
recitals are part of the extension course of 
the university. At the recital Feb. 20 he 
was assisted by the Chapel Choir of the 
university (50 voices), which sang ‘On Shore 
and Sea,” dramatic cantata by Arthur Sul- 
livan. 
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Austin Organs 


A prospective purchaser hearing of 
Austin organs that for ten and even 
twenty years have required no expense 
of maintenance beyond the expected 
tuning and adjusting, naturally gains 
a point for his guidance. The Austin 
record as to the behaviour of its prod- 
uct is not even approached by any 
other. 


As to tone, experts of the highest 
international reputation have always 
commended it, and converts are per- 
suaded when they sit before an Austin 
console and try out its voices. These 
marks of eminence are fully explained 
and set forth in our literature which is 
available cn request. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 
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NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 


IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani oigan in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
have been installed:— 

St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Monastery of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Convent of Jesus and Mary, New. York City. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Coraopolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. And a 
number of others for different centers in the United States 
are now on the way to completion. 

New orders for Balbiani organs to be delivered during 
1927 and 1928 are now solicited. 

The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
modern and mechanically perfect instruments built of the finest 
material and voiced by great artists. 





For particulars address 
INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOS! 


853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N. Balbiani & Co. of Milano, Italy 





EFORE Hall craftsmen 

would commence to build 
your organ, the church interior 
would have been described to 
them. Carrying this mental 
picture, they can build with 
greater understanding, know- 
ing the part each unit plays. 
Thus individualized, your or- 
gan awakens their personal 
interest. Then, conscience as 
men, pride as craftsmen and 
love of the fine thing, spur 
them on. They outdo them- 
selves. The Hall Organ Com- 
pany, West Haven, Conn. 


HALL 


ORGANS 
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THE KREVTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Jan. 26 Miss Lillian Carpenter of New 
York, pupil of Mr. Gaston Dethier, gave an 
excellent account of herself at the Third 
Baptist. We hope to have her with us 
again. 

Mr. Arthur Davis, F.A.G.O., repeated his 
program by request at St. Marcus Evang. 
Church Jan. 26. Mark well! An organ re- 
cital repeated by request!! 

The Mo. A.G.O. had its regular monthly 
meeting at Curby Memorial Presbyterian 
Jan. Sist. Mrs. Claude Beal, the organist, 
was the hostess. Dr. Percy B. Eversden 
reported that Marshall Bidwell and Louis 
Vierne would be heard in the near future 
under the auspices of the N.A.O. It was 
also reported that Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 
had installed a large 4m organ at the Picca- 
dilly Theater at Chicago; the piano can be 
played with the real piano touch; it has not 
a violin 8’ or violin diapason, but a real 
violin may be played on this organ. Imagine 
the effect with the tremolo and swell shutters. 
This new organ is being played by Leo 
Terry, who was educated at the St. Louis 
University. Toward the close of the meeting 
the Holy Cross Choir under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Wismar sang a number of Bach 
chorals a capella. It seemed the pleasure 
was mutual, that the singers enjoyed the 
evening as much as the audierce of organ- 
ists and choirmasters. 

Feb. 17 Mr. Marskall Bidwell of Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Ia., was heard for the 
first tima in St. Louis; this recital was com- 
plimentary to the organists by courtesy of 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, the builder of this new 
4m organ in the United Hebrew Temple. A 
beautiful organ, a beautiful temple, a fine 
performance! 

More talks on the organ! Feb. 1st Dr. 
Percy B. Eversden spoke on the organ before 
the Webster Groves Chapter D.A.R. 


Seattle 
by 
FREDERICK C. 
FERINGER 
Official 


Representative 





THE HIGH SPOT of organistic activities in 
Seattle was undoubtedly reached Feb. 5 when 
the eminent Pietro Yon arrived in the city 
and was entertained at luncheon by the 
Washington Guild and dinner in the evening 
by the Seattle Clef Club. At the Guild lunch- 
eon Mr. Yon in a few remarks expressed 
some interesting opinions in regard to the 
organists in this country as individuals and 
their relations with each other in the differ- 
ent fields of organ activities. 

On the following day Mr. Yon played the 
dedicatory recital on the New Memorial organ 
in St. James Cathedral, built by Casavant. 
IIe was assisted by the Amphion Male Chorus 
Society of Seattle under the direction of 
Graham Morgan and Dr. F. S. Palmer, or- 
ganist and director of music at the Cathedral, 
and the Cathedral choir of 100 men and boys. 

The recital took the form of a high church 
service which was decidedly impressive and 
after Mr. Yon opened the service with his 
ov. HyMN oF GLory as a Processional, the 
organ was blessed by the Rt. Rev. Edw. J. 
O’Dea. D.D., Bishop of Seattle. The choral 
numbers were from Gounod, Victoria, Pales- 
trina, and included the Kyrie-Gloria-Agnus 
Dei, by Widor for two choirs and two organs. 
The orzan recital portion of the program was 
opened by Mr. Yon’s own SoNATA ROMAN- 
TICA. Bach, Franck, and more Yon followed, 
played in his own inimitable style. Mr. 
Yon’s playing of Bach was characterized by 
hith speed with almost a Chepinesque rubato 
at times; which gave most of us quite a 
new slant on the possibilities in playing 
Bach. It is somewhat like interpretating the 
3ible; every sect sees it differently and 
there is no doubt good in all. I for one 
was quite delighted with Mr. Yon’s Bach and 
have always believed that a tonch of the 
warmth of Romanticism carefully applied 
weuld improve the traditional stolidity of 
Gothie boldness. Not that we would care 























to hear the A minor FUGUE slushed out in 
the manner of the early Verdi, but our hum- 
ble instinct suggests that Bach would be 
more popular it the average interpretations 
were not so dry and machine-like. 

The Everett members of the Guild are 
identifying themselves with the organ world 
in a commendable manner. They have separate 
munthly meetings under the direction of 
Joseph H Greener and discuss the topics 
of the day. Mr. Arthur E. James, organist 
of the Everatt Baptist Church, is a regular 
visitor to the general meetings of the Wash- 
ington Chapter in Seattle. 

W. H. Donley, organist of the First Presby- 
terian, Seattle, is making a decided hit with 
his regular Saturday evening radio recitals 
over KFOA. The popular type of program 
Mr. Donley selects seems to appeal to the 
general public more than the ‘typical’ organ 
recital program. 

At the present writing Seattle is being 
thoroughly inoculated with local opera. The 
Civic Opera Company is presenting Faust, 
Carmen, Trovatore and Martha with the as- 
sistance of some eastern talent in the title 
roles. Ernest Davis, Lucy Gates, Riccardo 
Martin, Herbert Gould, and Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly are among the guest artists. 

Joseph H. Greener, of Trinity Episcopal, 
Everett, directed a performance of Gaul’s 
“HoLy City” at that church. The work of 
Mr. Greener’s choir shows excellent training 
and his ability as a director was well demon- 
strated by the artistic finish of the oratorio. 

“THe CROSS OF FIRE,’ Max Burch’s stir- 
ing oratorio based on _ Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake,” was given a splendid 
performance by the Seattle Oratorio recently 
at the Swedish Baptist Church under the 
direction of J. W. Bixel. This was one of 
the most ambitio1s undertakings of the So- 
ciety since its formation and the members 
and audience were notably enthusiastic. 








PERSONAL NOTES 


WILLIAM EDWIN ASHMALL, organist, 
publisher of the Organists’ Journal, Arling- 
ten, N. J., died March 2, 1927. He became 
ill while playing the final mass in Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, Newark. Born in 
Iingland, he came to America at seven. His 
father, an organist, supervised his son’s 
training, which was supplemented by study 
with Frederick Archer. Mr. Ashmall played 
his first service in St. Thomas’s, New York, 
at the age of fourteen, when his father, or- 
ganist of the church, was ill. Mr. Ashmall 
ccmposed more than 200 organ works and 
published the Organists’ Journal, a monthly 
publication of organ music which held public 
favor for many years. He was a member 
of the Masonic Lodge. Mr. Ashmall is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children. 

DR. GEORGE B. NEVIN of Easton, Pa., 
cane to New York on the occasion of a pro- 
eram of Nevin composition being broadcast 
form WEAF, and made a few remarks to the 
radio audience. 

WILLIAM ROCIME of Halifax arranged a 
prize contest in singing for his choir boys. 
The boys were divided into two teams and 
given separate rehearsals. His purpose was 
to develope the boys’ voices, create new and 
ereater interest and to discover new material. 
“Just a Song at Twilight” was used for the 
contest, each of fifteen boys singing one 
verse and chorus Prizes were given to the 
two best singers, and special prizes were 
given for diction, best behavior during the 
ecntest, and for the greatest improvement in 
singing. After the contest the entire choir, 
assisted by the Trinity Male Choir, sang 
“Old Black Joe” arranged for four voices, 
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and ‘All Alone Monday” with a whistling 
chorus. 

CHARLES STIRN of the Liberty Theater, 
Richmond, New York City, is being featured 
by his management in organ solos on the 
Liberty’s Moller. 

DR. RAY HASTINGS has completed his 
ifth year with Temple Baptist, Los Angeles, 
aud the church congratulates itself ‘tin having 
such a splendid musician and one so willing 
to do his utmost for the welfare of this 
great church.” For the evening service Dr. 
Hastings celebrated by using eleven of his 
own compositions. 

ARTHUR EDWARD JONES, Cambridge, 
O., is now at the Indiana Theater, Bloom- 
ington, Ind, 

MAX MIRANDA is’ now on sabbatical 
leave from Beloit College, Wis., to visit France, 
Germany and Italy for study for the next 
eight months. 

MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR, First Metho- 
dist, Asbury Park, N. J. has resigned to 
become organist and choir director of St. 
Andrew’s Methodist, New York City. Mrs. 
Keator takes her new duties Sept. 1st. 

JOHN V. PEARSALL is giving a series 
of recitals at the Kearny High Schcol, N. J. 
on Sunday afternoons. 

MISS PAULINE VOORHEES returned 
from a European trip after studying with 
Vierne and others, has resumed her activities 
in New Haven, Conn. at Center Congrega- 
tional, and Mishkan Israel; the latter is to 
have a new Hall organ this summer. 

ERNEST H. SHEPPARD for five years 
organist of Christ Episcopal, East Orange, 
N. J., left Feb. 1st to go to Trinity, Water- 
bury, Conn., where he has a 3m Skinner. 

GEORG:; LEE HAMRICK’S engagement at 
Keith’s Georgia Theater, Atlanta, Ga., as 
guest organist, has become a permanent ar- 
rangement. Mr. Hamrick has a Wurlitzer. 


GENERAL NOTES 
CHARLES H. DORESAM presented two can- 
tatas at the Rutgers Presbyterian, New 
York, February 27. 

William H. Jones, Raleigh, N. C., pre 
sented the Raleigh Male Chorus in a Mid- 
Winter Concert, February 26 in the Mason 
Park Hotel. 

1,277 eliminations were made from motion 
pictures submitted to the New York Motion 
Picture Commission last year, according to 
the annual report just filed. Grounds for 
elimination were scenes which tended to in- 
cite to crime, which were inhuman, indecent, 
immoral and sacrelegicus. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
fixed a wage scale of $30 a day for three 
hours’ work for all musicians employed in 
Vitiphone productions. The weekly rate, not 
more than two shifts per day, 33 hours is 
to $200. 

Among other courses in music offered in 
the Summer Sessicn this year at the Car- 
negie Institute of ‘Technology in Pittsburgh, 
will be one of individual instruction in 
orzan. 

The Alabama Music Teacher’s Association 
held its annual meeting in Birmingham, 
April 6. 


PNA Coe CB 


HEADQUARTERS held a Iuncheon Feb. 28th 
at the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New 
York. For the first time the luncheon was 
arranged bv the ladies. 

WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter held its 
first meetine of the vear, Jan. 19, at Christ 
Episcopal Church. The brief business meet- 
ing was followed by a program given by 
Miss Emily Cassaheer and Trving MacArthur. 

A recital -was given Feh. 14 in the As- 
buvy M. FE. Church, Rochester. Members an- 
pearing on the program were: George Bah- 
cock, Mrs. Dorothea Palmer Roscoe, and 
Harold Cabourne Smith. 


ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB 
Reading, Pa., held its monthly meeting in 
St. Stephen’s Reformed Church, February, 
with quite a few new members present. Earl 
W. Rollman, of St. Stephen’s, was in charge 
of the program, and explained each number 
presented. He was assisted by the Vested 
Choir. The program: Kinder’s Fantasia on 
“Duke Street,” played by Miss Emily Shade; 
Bartlett’s Finale (Suite in Cm), played by 
Farl A. Bickle: Martin’s “Ho Everyone that 
Thirsteth,” Baldwin’s ‘Tarry with Me,” Earl 
W. Rollman at the organ; Franck’s Piece 
Heroique, played by Myron A. Moyer: Yon’s 
Hymn of Glory, played by Miss Rhea Trexel. 
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